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Week Ending Friday, June 7, 1991 


Memorandum on the Use of Wheat 
Reserve for Disaster Assistance 


May 31, 1991 
Presidential Determination No. 91-38 


Memorandum for the Secretary of 
Agriculture 


Subject: Food Security Wheat Reserve 
Release 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Food Security Wheat Re- 
serve Act of 1980 (the “Act”) (7 U.S.C. 
1736f-1), I hereby authorize the release in 
fiscal year 1991 of up to 300,000 metric 
tons of wheat from the reserve established 
under the Act (the “reserve”? for use under 
Title II of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed (7 U.S.C. 1691 eft seq.), to meet relief 
needs that exist in developing countries of 
the Middle East, Africa, and Asia, which I 
hereby determine are suffering major disas- 
ters. The wheat will be used to provide 
urgent humanitarian relief to the peoples in 
the Middle East, Africa, and Asia who are 
suffering widespread hunger and malnutri- 
tion. 


This action is taken because wheat 
needed for relief in these regions cannot be 
programmed for such purpose in a timely 
manner under the normal means of obtain- 
ing commodities for food assistance due to 
circumstances of unanticipated and excep- 
tional need. 


You are authorized and directed to pub- 
lish this determination in the Federal Regis- 
ter. 


George Bush 


Note: The memorandum was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on June 1. 


Remarks at the United States Military 
Academy Commencement Ceremony 
in West Point, New York 


June 1, 1991 


Thank you all very much for that warm 
welcome back to West Point. Thank you all 
very, very much. Thank you, General 
Palmer—Dave Palmer—for that introduc- 
tion. May I salute our Secretary of the 
Army, Secretary Stone; our Chief, General 
Vuono. And might I say at the beginning 
that this country owes a great vote of 
thanks to both these general officers who 
have served their country with sacrifice and 
distinction. Please express yourselves by 
showing your appreciation to Carl Vuono 
and Dave Palmer, two great soldiers. 

And may I single out at the outset several 
other special guests who, along with Secre- 
tary Stone and General Vuono, came up 
with me on Air Force One: Congressman 
Sonny Montgomery, of Mississippi, a great 
supporter of a strong military. You guys 
better cheer, he’s a major general also. 
[Laughter] And then, Congressman Ham 
Fish, who represents this West Point sister 
so well in Congress. And also may I single 
out my trusted national security adviser 
Brent Scowcroft—the class of ’47 at this 
Academy. Also Congressman Ben Gilman, 
who represents, as I understand it, the next 
congressional district over—also a great 
friend of the Point. 

And last, but certainly not least, let me 
single out a friend of our country, Ambassa- 
dor Bandar, the Saudi Arabian Ambassador 
to the United States. And look, don’t hold it 
against him that he’s a fighter pilot. [Laugh- 
ter] From day one of Desert Shield, all 
through Desert Storm, Saudi Arabia and the 
United States stood shoulder-to-shoulder 
versus aggression. And together we did 
what was just and right. 

Now to the business at hand. A special 
greeting to the families and to the friends 
and, most important, to the cadets of the 
class of 1991. It is an honor—and I mean 
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that, for both Barbara and me today—it is 
an honor to be here at this symbol of “duty, 
honor, country,” and to know what Douglas 
MacArthur meant when he said, “In the 
evening of my memory, I always come back 
to West Point.” Barbara and I are proud to 
become honorary members of this Long 
Grey Line. 

You know, it’s really something to look 
out over this outstanding military audience. 
Now I know how Bob Hope feels. [Laugh- 
ter] Also, let me say it was good of you to 
invite a Navy man to speak at West Point. I 
left the goat outside, but I’m glad to be 
here. [Laughter] 

Before my remarks to this graduating 
class let me just make an announcement 
that is of interest to all here—to all around 
the world. The United States and the Soviet 
Union not many hours ago resolved our dif- 
ferences on the CFE treaty, clearing the 
way for an important step towards a super- 
power summit. And I congratulate our Sec- 
retary of State, the Foreign Secretary of the 
Soviet Union Bessmertnykh, and all in- 
volved. This is important to world peace, 
and I’m glad to make this announcement 
right here at West Point. 

You know, we meet this morning not as 
members of opposing teams but as one 
people called Americans, Americans who 
know that—like the memorial at Pearl 
Harbor, or the chapel at the Air Force 
Academy, its silhouette reaching toward the 
sky—this ground right here at West Point 
reflects our deepest values and principles. 

Look around you—the majestic cadet 
chapel, the four statues in the mess hall, on 
grounds hallowed by generations of military 
heroes. Their lessons live as oral history, 
passed from one decade to another. Militari- 
ly and culturally, morally and spiritually, 
West Point has always been a metaphor for 
the American character. 

The American character inspired genera- 
tions of immigrants to push back the wilder- 
ness, establish settlements, and secure inde- 
pendence. One generation preserved the 
Union. Another fought “the war to end all 
wars.” The generation of your parents and 
grandparents showed that the Iron Curtain 
could not hold back America’s values, 
America’s hopes, America’s example. 

Today, I want to talk of the American 
character and how to make ours the great- 
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est nation. This character has many ele- 
ments, the foremost of which is our devo- 
tion to freedom. The love of liberty drives 
our national heartbeat. Might I add that 
that beat is regular, not fibrillating. A cen- 
tral tenet of this devotion—freedom of reli- 
gion—creates a special place for values, for 
morals and faiths and causes larger than 
ourselves. 

Next, our character bursts with self-reli- 
ance and creativity, two qualities that 
propel us from the drawing boards of today 
to the launching pads of tomorrow. Indeed, 
to this day, the only footprints on the moon 
are American footprints; the only flag, the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Finally, we define our character through 
the service we render to others, by assum- 
ing responsibility for the welfare of our 
homes, our families, and communities. We 
must serve those for whom the American 
dream still seems an impossible dream. 

You at West Point have established an 
example for the rest of the Nation. Here 
people measure each other in terms of 
merit, heart, and will, not creed or sex or 
color or national origin. Look to your left 
and look to your right, and what do you 
see? People divided by race and religion? 
No. You see your friends and your future. 
Our Armed Forces have shown what Amer- 
icans can do when they see themselves not 
as white and black and red or brown but as 
one people united in common purpose, 
pulling for each other, helping each other, 
relying upon each other—and in the proc- 
ess, getting the job done. 

More than three decades ago, the civil 
rights movement reshaped a nation by ap- 
pealing to this American character. It invit- 
ed people to join hands in common cause 
against evil, to build a society upon 
common decency and respect. Martin 
Luther King dreamed of an America in 
which one day our children would—and to 
quote—‘“not be judged by the color of their 
skin but by the content of their character.” 
In the Army, just as here at West Point, 
that “one day” has arrived. 

As Chief Justice Earl Warren wrote in 
Brown versus the Board of Education, “The 
road to progress for the victims of past dis- 
crimination is equal and excellent educa- 
tion.” In the years since the Army became a 
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volunteer force it has featured equal and 
excellent education. As a result, we have 
the best educated military in our history. 
The percentage of minority enlisted person- 
nel has nearly doubled, as has the number 
of minority noncommissioned officers. The 
number of minority officers has almost tri- 
pled. 

And you may recall that at the beginning 
of the Gulf war—think back now—you may 
recall that at the beginning of the Gulf war 
some complained that we have too many 
minorities in the military. My disagreement 
could not be more clear. The military is, 
yes, the greatest equal opportunity employ- 
er around. And as our distinguished Chair- 
man, Colin Powell, said at the time, we 
have nothing to be ashamed of. And at 
West Point, certainly, you have plenty to be 
proud of. 

Your class boasts the one thousandth 
black graduate of this institution, a great 
leader, as anybody who’s been around this 
place knows, a great athlete. The one thou- 
sandth female graduate, also an all-around 
leader, a good soldier. And then the first 
graduate—your class—the first graduate 
from among the Hmong people of Laos. Yet 
the Army and West Point don’t recruit mi- 
norities. They recruit soldiers, the finest 
sons and daughters any country could ever 
have. 

And so, our country’s task, America’s task, 
is to achieve nationally what we celebrate 
today at West Point. We must think of our- 
selves not as colors or numbers but as 
Americans, as bearers of sacred values. To 
reach that end, we must destroy the racial 
mistrust that threatens our national well- 
being as much as violence or drugs or pov- 
erty. We’ve all seen images of racial vio- 
lence, vivid pictures of fire and destruction, 
flashing lights and nightsticks. But we’ve 
also experienced little episodes of mis- 
trust—little ugly examples—people slipping 
across the street to avoid someone of a dif- 
ferent color, pressing themselves wearily 
into the back of an elevator. The practice of 
distrusting strangers because of their race 
or nationality, the habit of using patronizing 
or demeaning stereotypes. 

Let’s not kid ourselves. Regrettably, 
racism and bigotry still exist in this great 
country of ours. But let there be no doubt, 
this President and this administration will 


strike at discrimination wherever it exists. 
Because, you see, prejudice and hate have 
no place in this country—period. The real 
question that’s facing us is not whether to 
fight these evils but how. 

Black and white, the great civil rights 
leaders of the fifties and sixties deplored 
intolerance, demanded equality of opportu- 
nity and equality under the law. Govern- 
ment’s responsibility is to enhance, not re- 
distribute, opportunity to ensure that all 
people get a fair chance to achieve their 
dreams. And today, some talk not of oppor- 
tunity but of redistributing rights. They’d 
pit one group against another, encourage 
people to think of others as competitors, not 
colleagues. That’s not the way to achieve 
justice and equality here in America. We 
need to adopt a more unifying moral and 
noble approach. 

I learned long ago that if you want some- 
thing done, give someone a reason for 
doing it. Don’t put them on the defensive, 
don’t browbeat them, appeal to the better 
angels of their nature. As I see it, this is the 
concept behind affirmative action. To me, 
true affirmative action expresses a duty of 
citizenship—good faith efforts to provide 
opportunity for individuals based on 
merit—to reach out and create truly equal 
opportunity for those who have been left 
behind, those who have been excluded. 

Some think affirmative action should in- 
volve a Rubik’s Cube of workplace guaran- 
tees. And I believe that it should inspire 
people of all races to nurture affirmative 
values, affirmative views of themselves, af- 
firmative lives. And that’s why our adminis- 
tration is committed to a comprehensive 
attack on the problems facing disadvan- 
taged Americans. We've called for a revolu- 
tion in education with our America 2000 
strategy. We’ve tried to reform the public 
housing system—turn it into an ownership 
system—with a program we properly call 
HOPE, H-O-P-E. And we’ve proposed en- 
terprise zones, to plant seeds of growth 
amid the ruins of crumbling cities and dusty 
rural areas. And we’ve offered tough anti- 
crime legislation because no American is 
free if imprisoned by the fear of crime. And 
we have advocated community opportunity 
areas, to shift power from the heavy hand 
of the state to the hands that run the home, 
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raise the family. God bless the strength of 
the American family. We’ve got to do more 
to help strengthen it. 

These policies give power back to the 
people, and they move us toward achieving 
the goal of equal opportunity. They do 
not—cannot—ensure equal success. 

In that spirit, consider our civil rights 
package. Our administration’s S. 1991 civil 
rights bill would forbid consideration of fac- 
tors such as race and sex in employment 
practices. It will ensure that Congress lives 
by the same rules it prescribes for others. 
And it will not force employers to choose 
between using quotas or the risk of costly 
litigation. 

I know there’s another so-called civil 
rights bill out there, but it’s a quota bill, 
regardless of how its authors dress it up. 
You can’t put a sign on a pig and say it’s a 
horse. It invites people to litigate, not coop- 
erate. And this is no way in our country to 
promote harmony. 

And so, let us cast off now the politics of 
division. Let’s build a society in which 
people respect each other, work with—not 
against—each other, and strive to illuminate 
the American character. 

Tomorrow, our able Secretary of HHS— 
Health and Human Services—my colleague 
in our Cabinet, Dr. Lou Sullivan, will ad- 
dress the high school in his hometown of 
Blakely, Georgia. What’s unusual is that this 
distinguished doctor now, then was not per- 
mitted to attend that school when he was 
young. It would not admit black kids. He 
overcame the burdens of prejudice to 
become an eloquent advocate of good edu- 
cation and sound values. And Lou has for- 
given, but he and we can never forget the 
terrible things that racism and prejudice 
can do to a land. 

Here at West Point you have shown the 
essence of the American character—oppor- 
tunity based on merit. And now, let us build 
a “we,” not a “me,” generation by carrying 
the ideals of this school to the Nation and 
the world. 

You know, many of the service men and 
women who performed brilliantly during 
Operation Desert Shield and then, subse- 
quently, Desert Storm have become what 
we call Points of Light at home. They’ve 
returned to their own communities and 
urged young people to follow their lead, to 
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work hard, to stay in school, to stay away 
from drugs. And so, let’s thank those who 
have taken this message back to the schools 
and communities across our land. And let’s 
vow to do more. And I'd like to encourage 
all of you—respected in your communities 
now—to become Points of Light. Visit a 
school or a recreation center or a place of 
worship, and share some of your lives and 
your experiences. I ask communities to 
invite these wonderful men and women to 
speak at the schools and other forums. 

You in this class of 1991 can show that 
the story of the Good Samaritan is more 
than just an object lesson, for, you see, it’s 
part of the American character. 

Douglas MacArthur, a son of West Point, 
once said, “The soldier, above all other 
people, prays for peace, for he must suffer 
and bear the deepest wounds and scars of 
war.” America’s magnificent military has 
helped secure the peace abroad. Our chal- 
lenge now is to heal the wounds and the 
scars at home and help the extended hand 
spur harmony and brotherhood, not faction 
and suspicion. 

And so, let us honor the true grandeur of 
America—the dignity of the individual. You 
here at West Point, you all lead the way. 

May God bless the class of 1991 as you go 
on with your service to the greatest country 
on the face of the Earth. And may God 
bless the United States of America. Thank 
you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. in 
Michie Stadium. In his remarks, he referred 
to Lt. Gen. Dave R. Palmer, Superintendent 
of the Academy; entertainer Bob Hope; and 
Gen. Colin L. Powell, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Following his remarks, the 
President traveled to Camp David, MD, for 
the weekend. 


Exchange With Reporters on Soviet- 
United States Relations 


June 1, 1991 


The President. Well, good news on CFE. 
We're very pleased, of course. The agree- 
ment was achieved under the original 
limits, which is good—{inaudible|—under 
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the original limits. And so, I think it’s a 
good thing for world peace, and I think it’s 
very good for U.S.-Soviet relations. The 
agreement, of course, has to be acquiesced 
to by a lot of other countries besides ours, 
but I think we feel that the deal is guaran- 
teed—others will go along because it is fair. 
And others were very anxious that we take 
the lead role and try to work out what 
heretofore were differences. 

So, we have that one under control. 
We’re still going to work the START prob- 
lem. When I asked Moiseyev—General Moi- 
seyev—about it, he held up his fingers like 
that and he said “that’s about the amount of 
difference.” Now, Brent can go into detail if 
he wants to on it, but we’re talking about a 
problem—particular problem—that won’t 
be overly easy to solve, but nevertheless, 
we’re going forward positively. And that, of 
course, will clear the decks for a Moscow 
meeting that I want to see very much. So, 
it’s a good day. This is an important step 
that was taken in Lisbon. 

And in a sense, it masks another thing— 
[inaudible|—and that is the peace talks or 
the meeting resulted after a lot of diploma- 
cy, and some of it on our part—Chester 
Crocker and Hank Cohen and Secretary 
Baker—in bringing these factions in Angola 
together. That is an important thing that 
happened and it may get obscured because 
the arms control announcement came out 
of Lisbon also. 

When I saw Cavaco Silva of Portugal— 
[inaudible|\—we ought not to underestimate 
the importance of that, peace on the conti- 
nent of Africa after all this time. So, it’s a 
good day. 

Q. Does this affect your thinking on 
whether or not to invite Mr. Gorbachev to 
the London economic summit? 

The President. It doesn’t affect this at all. 

Q. Would you have your own superpower 
summit before the London summit? Is it 
that close? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. Brent 
and John Sununu are trying to sort out the 
scheduling problems. But as far as I’m con- 
cerned, as soon as we get the remaining 
details out of the way, the sooner, the 
better. And I think President Gorbachev 
wants that. Of course, the G-7 meeting is 
set, so it would have to be either before or 
after. I don’t think it’s that critical whether 


it’s before or after, but my view is that 
we're getting close on time, getting closer 
to scheduling problems for me and maybe 
for him. So, we don’t know the answer 
really. 

Q. Are you closer right now so that you 
want to nail it in its entirety before the 
summit? 

The President. We want to get it down so 
we can sit down and say, hey, we’ve got 
agreement on START. Whether that means 
sign a paper with everything written on 
to 

Q. Or 
thing 

The President. Yes, I think it should be 
the framework because that means then 
that we’ve worked out some gritty details 
that still plague us. 

But the point is, this is good on its own 
merits, and also, I think it will help. Now, 
we've seen that we both can overcome dif- 
ficulties and our experts now can go for- 
ward. And I will assure the Soviets that I 
will instruct our experts to lean forward as 
far as possible. And I think he—as I remem- 
ber, he told me the same thing. So, I view it 
as an optimistic happening there and some- 
thing good for our country. 

Q. What did you think about the $250 
billion price tag on the Soviet aid package? 

The President. 1 don’t—{inaudible}—talk 
to the Soviets. I’ve talked to Gorbachev and 
nobody yet has a price tag on anything. 

Q. Wasn’t that what they asked for—— 

The President. 1 don’t know what they 
asked. I was talking about what they’ve 
talked to me about. And I expect if there’s 
some firm price tag of that nature, why, 
they’d want the United States—{inaudible]. 

Q. Have you talked to Gorbachev in the 
last couple of days? Do you expect to talk to 
him now with the breakthrough? 

The President. | talked to him a few days 
ago—well, I could well do it because we’re 
very pleased, and I’m sure he is. But I have 
no schedule of a phone call, and we did talk 
a few days ago. 

Q. Are you going to announce MFN this 
weekend? You have only a couple more 
days. 

The President. On 

Q. The Soviets—on extending the dead- 
line of June 3d. 


initial a framework or some- 
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The President. Well, as I told them, we’re 
looking at the emigration bill. We encour- 
aged them to go forward with the bill; 
they’ve done that. But I just want to be 
sure of the details. We’re not holding back. 
We’re trying to just be sure we know what 
we're doing. 

Listen, I’ve got to get out of here so I get 
there before you guys do. 


Note: The exchange began shortly after 
noon aboard Air Force One, before depar- 
ture from West Point, NY. The President 
referred to Gen. Mikhail A. Moiseyev, Chief 
of the General Staff of the Soviet Union; 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs; Chester A. 
Crocker, former Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, and Herman Jj. Cohen, 
the current Assistant Secretary; Prime Min- 
ister Anibal Cavaco Silva of Portugal; and 
John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent. 


Memorandum on Trade With the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Mongolia 


June 3, 1991 


Presidential Determination No. 91-39 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Subsection 
402(d\1) of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
Amended—Continuation of Waiver 
Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974, as amended, 
Public Law 93-618, 88 Stat. 1978 (herein- 
after “the Act”), I determine, pursuant to 
subsection 402(d\1) of the Act, 19 U.S.C. 
2432(d\1), that the further extension of the 
waiver authority granted by subsection 
402(c) of the Act will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402 of the Act. I 
further determine that the continuation of 
the waivers applicable to the Republic of 
Bulgaria, the Czech and Slovak Federal Re- 
public, the Soviet Union, and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402 of the Act. 
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You are authorized and directed to pub- 
lish this determination in the Federal Regis- 
ter. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:51 p.m., June 10, 1991) 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Trade With the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Mongolia 


June 3, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit the documents referred 
to in subsection 402(d\1) of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended (19 U.S.C. 2432(d\1)) 
(“the Act”), with respect to a further exten- 
sion of the authority to waive subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 402 of the Act. These 
documents continue in effect this waiver 
authority for a further 12-month period. 

I include as part of these documents my 
determination that further extension of the 
waiver authority will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402. I also include 
my determination that continuation of the 
waivers applicable to the Republic of Bul- 
garia, the Czech and Slovak Federal Repub- 
lic, the Soviet Union, and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402. The attached 
documents also include my reasons for rec- 
ommending the extension of the waiver au- 
thority, and for my determination that con- 
tinuation of the waivers currently in effect 
for the Republic of Bulgaria, the Czech and 
Slovak Federal Republic, the Soviet Union, 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic will 
substantially promote the objectives of sec- 
tion 402. My determination with respect to 
the waiver applicable to the People’s Re- 
public of China and the reasons therefor is 
transmitted separately. 

I note that the extension of the waiver 
applicable to the Soviet Union will apply to 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. This in no 
way affects the long-standing U.S. policy of 
not recognizing the forcible incorporation 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union or our support for the right of 
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the Baltic States to reclaim their independ- 
ence. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 3, 1991. 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Trade With the Soviet Union 


June 3, 1991 


The President submitted to the Congress 
his recommendation to extend the waiver 
authority granted under the Jackson-Vanik 
amendment (Section 402) to the 1974 Trade 
Act. In doing so, the President has deter- 
mined that extension of the authority and 
of the waiver for the Soviet Union granted 
in December 1990 will promote the objec- 
tives of the agreement—free emigration. 

The President made this decision in view 
of the fact that the Soviet Government has 
substantially reduced barriers to emigration 
for Soviet citizens. Numbers of Soviets emi- 
grating rose from 2,000 in 1986 to over 
370,000 in 1990. The administration be- 
lieves that this positive trend will continue. 

The President’s action will permit the 
Soviet Union to remain eligible for export 
credit guarantee programs of the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation of the Department of 
Agriculture and of the Export-Import Bank. 
The waiver is for 1 year. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Trade With Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Mongolia 

June 3, 1991 


The President submitted to the Congress 
his recommendation to extend the waiver 
authority granted under the Jackson-Vanik 
amendment (Section 402) to the 1974 Trade 
Act, as well as the separate waivers for Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, and Mongolia. These 


waivers will promote freedom of emigration 
in these three countries and ensure their 
continued eligibility for official credit pro- 
grams such as those of the Export-Import 
Bank and Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The waviers are also required for the exten- 
sion of most-favored-nation trade status. 
The President’s report to the Congress 
describes the dramatic surge toward de- 
mocracy in Czechoslovakia and the com- 
plete freedom of emigration its citizens now 
enjoy. Czechoslovakia has benefited from 
most-favored-nation trade status since No- 
vember 1990. Bulgaria and Mongolia have 
also made impressive progress toward de- 
mocratization and free emigration. We an- 
ticipate according MFN status to both coun- 
tries pending ratification by the respective 
legislatures of the bilateral commercial 
agreements signed in April 1991. 


Remarks to the National Federation of 
Independent Business 


June 3, 1991 


Thank you very, very much for that wel- 
come. Listen, I should be the one clapping 
to thank you all for the fantastic support 
that NFIB has given to this administration 
as we work towards common goals. 

First, let me thank John Sloan not just for 
the introduction but for the leadership he 
has given to these sound business principles. 
I’m also very pleased that with us here— 
with John and me here on this platform is— 
Pat Saiki. She has joined our team in the 
administration, having been a key member 
of it when she was in the Congress, and she 
already has brought new energy to the 
SBA. And we’re very proud of her. And I 
know you will enjoy working with her. 

Let me warn you ahead of time, I gave 
four commencement addresses last week. 
And if I lapse into saying things like, “Your 
future lies ahead of you,”—{laughter|—or 
“You're at a crossroads in your life,” you'll 
know exactly why. [Laughter] 

Actually, my favorite commencement line 
of all comes from that great philosopher, 
Woody Allen. [Laughter] That’s right, 
Woody Allen. He once told a graduating 
class, “Mankind is at a crossroads. Down 
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one path is despair and utter hopelessness. 
Down the other, total destruction.” [Laugh- 
ter] Then he goes on and finishes, “Let’s 
hope your generation has the wisdom to 
choose correctly.” [Laughter] 

Well, this is one place I don’t have to 
worry about that. You offer something 
other than hopelessness and destruction and 
despair. You create opportunity and hope. 
You’ve played a leading role—and I don’t 
say this just in passing, I mean it—you’ve 
played a leading role in helping this admin- 
istration advance the cause of free markets 
and economic growth. And thanks for help- 
ing us win some important victories in the 
Congress; victories in pushing back this 
endless flow of mandated programs, man- 
dated parental leave now, and helping us in 
pushing for parental choice in child care, a 
wonderful step forward for our country that 
strengthens the family of the United States. 
And thanks for helping us persuade Con- 
gress to preserve a crucial device for secur- 
ing free and fair international trade, the 
Fast Track procedures. 

And now, we need your help in securing 
civil rights legislation that ensures the most 
basic civil right of all: the right of all people 
to pursue their dreams without fear of dis- 
crimination or fear of unfair lawsuits. 

In that regard, I notice some of the but- 
tons out there. I like the buttons. And I 
don’t know anybody who disagrees with 
that sentiment, as a matter of fact. You’ve 
got mine, as a matter of fact. 

Calvin Coolidge once told a gathering of 
newspaper editors that “the chief business 
of the American people is business.” And 
that much-maligned quote contains an im- 
portant truth. We are an enterprising 
people, and our economy thrives because 
people with ideas establish businesses like 
yours. They risk money. They risk comforts. 
They risk failure. And they achieve great- 
ness. 

The Government can help advance the 
cause of economic freedom in three ways. 
First, it can promote it. It can create an 
environment that enables entrepreneurs to 
flourish, especially the men and women 
who run small businesses. Our economic 
growth package offers a series of positive 
inducements to growth. We want to bring 
down the tax on capital gains. That reform 
won’t just reduce the cost of capital but to 
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reform. And it won’t just reduce the cost of 
capital, it will encourage investors to risk 
money on new businesses, therefore ex- 
panding job opportunities for all Americans, 
including small businesses. It also will en- 
courage people to sell assets such as real 
estate that they won’t sell now because the 
taxes are too high. 

This administration also is determined to 
put a lid on the growth of Federal spend- 
ing. Last year’s controversial budget agree- 
ment—the largest deficit reduction pro- 
gram in history—imposed real, long-term 
caps on spending. You now see Members of 
Congress trying to retreat from the spirit of 
that agreement, urging us to raise taxes so 
they can buy political. pork. No way. Con- 
gress must keep its word. Congress must 
keep its word. And if it doesn’t, I will veto 
spending bills that violate the caps and vio- 
late our budget accord. 

Our growth package also includes a com- 
prehensive set of long-overdue banking re- 
forms. These reforms are designed to bring 
our banking system up to date and to make 
banks, large and small, stronger and better 
able to serve their customers. The business 
community, particularly yours—the small 
business community—needs strong banks 
that can provide much needed financing for 
jobs and for economic growth. 

This administration believes in free and 
fair trade. In an age of international eco- 
nomic competition, we cannot afford— 
simply cannot afford to shield ourselves 
from competition or to lose the vast bene- 
fits that free and fair trade will produce. 
We will use the Fast Track procedures to 
pursue three vital trade agreements: the 
Uruguay round of the GATT talks, the 
North American free trade agreement, and 
the Enterprise for the Americas Initiative. 
These agreements would open the world to 
American products and would create fantas- 
tic opportunities for American businesses. 

We also want to create a work force that 
can propel America into the 2lst century, 
to make that 100 years the next American 
century. Our America 2000 Strategy for 
Education lays out a series of bold chal- 
lenges: to create better and more accounta- 
ble schools that parents can choose, to rein- 
vent the American school by developing a 
new generation of American schools, to 
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turn our land into a nation of students and, 
in the process, me into a computer genius. 
[Laughter] But no one’s too old to learn. 
That’s part of our fundamental thesis. And 
to create communities where learning can 
happen. 

I understand the vital importance of a 
well-educated work force to the small busi- 
ness sector in particular. You depend on 
schools to educate our kids. You don’t have 
the resources to provide remedial educa- 
tion. You depend on schools to provide sen- 
sible measures of educational achievement. 
That’s one of the reasons we are developing 
a series of voluntary national achievement 
tests. 

I'll be talking today to groups—when I 
leave here, I'll go over to speak to one of 
them—to groups that are helping us devel- 
op sound educational goals and measure- 
ments. And you can be sure that I'll stress 
that their business will give a big boost to 
America’s businesses. 

But it’s not enough just to encourage 
growth. Government’s second role must be 
to remove some of the obstacles that it has 


created. Regulations cost the economy at 
least $185 billion—that’s billion dollars—last 
year. That’s $1,700 for every taxpayer. The 
Government generated 5.3 billion hours’ 


worth of paperwork during the same 
period. I think that we can all agree we 
don’t need this much paperwork and regu- 
lation. You’ve seen the volumes of regula- 
tion. Maybe the Surgeon General can 
help—{/aughter|—make them put a warn- 
ing label on the Federal Register: Do not 
attempt to lift this unless your last name’s 
Arnold Schwarzenegger. [Laughter] 

The Vice President’s Council on Com- 
petitiveness has zeroed in now on regula- 
tions that turn would-be Edisons into paper- 
pushers. It helps weigh the costs and the 
benefits of regulation so that when the gov- 
ernment issues rules it will produce more 
benefits than red tape. 

Health care costs also have become a 
major factor for many businesses. Although 
some people think it makes sense to estab- 
lish our own brand of federally mandated 
national medical care, I disagree, strongly. 
And we have offered reforms to hold down 
medical costs without reducing the amount 
of available medical care. Some encourage 
people to take care of themselves. Others 


encourage people to resolve disputes with 
doctors instead of hauling everyone in- 
volved off to court. Too many of our medi- 
cal dollars go to pay off lawyers—with all 
respect to you guys out there. Our medical 
money ought to pay for healing, not suing. 

And thirdly, this administration will fight 
legislative proposals that threaten small 
business, that threaten the heart and soul of 
our economic system. We will resist man- 
dated benefits programs. You know them 
all too well, Washington’s one-size-fits-all so- 
lutions to problems that come in all sizes 
and shapes. 

We will also oppose striker replacement 
legislation. The bills in Congress, believe 
me, could have catastrophic consequences 
for small businesses, regardless of whether 
they have union representation. As you 
know, small business creates most of our 
jobs in this country. A survey published just 
last week showed that firms with 100 or 
fewer employees generate 58 percent—58 
percent of our new jobs. 

And finally—and this is timely—we will 
fight for a civil rights bill that pursues the 
cause of civil rights, the cause of equal op- 
portunity. Our civil rights package—and 
you haven’t read anything about it because 
the debate is being dominated by the 
Democrats that control the Congress—takes 
dead aim at those who discriminate unfair- 
ly. But it also encourages people to work 
together, rather than employing quotas or 
other devices; encourages them to work in 
the name of equality, instead of inviting 
people to squabble and to feud. 

You know, let me talk from the heart 
here. I have been accused of playing elec- 
tion politics with this issue. And very frank- 
ly, it’s the other way around, and it has 
been for some time. My opponents won’t 
even consider my civil rights bill. They 
keep changing theirs to attract different 
blocks of voters. Their obvious move to con- 
vert the bill into a “women’s issue” is just 
plain, pure politics—a politics of selective 
inclusion and exclusion. Our bill would 
properly protect women’s rights—every- 
one’s rights. 

The beltway interest groups and their 
spokespersons want to make me accept or 
veto a quota bill. And the fact is we have 
tried to compromise, but not to accept 
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quotas. And at one point last year, we had 
an agreement that would bring all sides to- 
gether. But the beltway interest groups re- 
fused. They wanted a political win. They 
wanted to grind me into the political dirt. 

And we have a good record on civil 
rights. And we had a good history of fair 
play. And I want a fair, strong antidiscrimi- 
nation bill that will guarantee worker’s 
rights, women’s rights, workplace rights, 
but will not create quotas. And P.S.—P.S.— 
[laughter|—I want a bill that will help all 
working men and women and not one that 
will produce a bonanza for avaricious law- 
yers. And now you know my position. 

If you listen to these talk shows you 
wouldn’t even know we have a civil rights 
bill up there. [Laughter] You see the same 
ones, hey? [Laughter] 

Today, you have my word: Whatever hap- 
pens to this bill—and I feel this in my 
heart—I will continue to work for racial 
harmony and fair play and against discrimi- 
nation in the workplace. 

We want to build a society of shared 
hopes and helping hands, a society in which 
all benefit from growth and prosperity. We 
want to make this kind of society—a good 
society—the hallmark of our administration. 

In closing, let me say that this administra- 
tion will not waver in its devotion to free 
enterprise. All of us here know that no ex- 
perience can match the scary thrill of strik- 
ing out and starting a business. Nothing 
better tests your mettle. And as we prepare 
to launch ourselves into the next American 
century, we must do the three things I’ve 
outlined today: We must encourage enter- 
prise, sweep away unnecessary barriers to 
growth, and fend off attempts to place 
chains on entrepreneurs. 

We want a free society, a just society, a 
fair society. But we also want a society 
brightened by growth and hope. And you 
know, each in your own way, in your own 
communities, you promote that dream 
every day. And we will encourage you 
every single step of the way. 

Thank you. May God bless you all. And 
may God bless the United States of Amer- 
ica. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:04 p.m. in 


the Regency Ballroom at the Capitol Hill 
Hyatt Regency. In his remarks, he referred 
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to John Sloan, president and chief executive 
officer of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, and Patricia F. Saiki, Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Remarks to the National Education 
Goals Panel 


June 3, 1991 


Well, thank you very much, Governor 
Romer. And what I really wanted to do is to 
come over and join my colleagues from the 
Department of Education—particularly our 
Secretary—in thanking this busy and distin- 
guished group of Governors who are taking 
the lead on our educational reform. 

Roy, at the outset, thank you, sir, as chair- 
man. And let me say, we are enthused over 
your concept of this interim council—very 
much so—and delighted that you and Car- 
roll are willing to undertake that commit- 
ment. 

I’m pleased to be here with the National 
Education Goals Panel as you tackle tough 
work on behalf of the entire country. And 
all of us feel that you’re doing a great job. 
And I want especially to thank the Gover- 
nors who spent so much of the past year 
traveling—as Roy said—around the country 
and traveling to Washington to deal with 
this challenging assignment. We all owe a 
great debt to Governor Romer and to his 
colleagues for their important work on this 
panel. And so, thank you all very, very 
much. 

You know, there are only a few moments 
in our lives when we are called upon to join 
a crusade, and I honestly believe this is one 
of them. We have a crisis in American edu- 
cation, and we’ve simply got to do some- 
thing about it. 

I just came from a meeting with the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business- 
es—NFIB. And I talked to them about eco- 
nomic growth—something we can’t achieve 
without an educated, motivated work force. 
Education is vital to everything we are and 
everything we can become. But look at the 
facts. Eight years ago, the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education published 
its powerful indictment of our schools. And 





yet today, ours is still, remember, a “nation 
at risk.” 


And at the same time, we remain devot- 
ed to education. If you talk to parents, 
you'll hear that nothing is more important. 
No nation on Earth believes as deeply as we 
do in the value and the importance of edu- 
cation. People from coast to coast have 
begun the hard work of educational reform. 


I had an inspiring day with Lamar out in 
Minnesota the other day. You could just feel 
their commitment to revolutionary new 
methods in this one little corner of our 
great country. 


The nonpartisan Federal-State—and let 
me emphasize that word again, nonparti- 
san—Federal-State partnership brought this 
issue to the forefront of the national agenda 
a couple of years ago. And we brought the 
Nation’s Governors together—or they came 
together with us—for an unprecedented 
education summit at the home of Thomas 
Jefferson, a true education President. The 
Governors: weren’t worried about their 
place in history. They came to work. And as 
they did—a compact emerged—one that 
rests not on flowery promises but on a chal- 
lenge to raise our expectations and achieve 
concrete results. 


We resolved then to become an America 
of tougher standards, higher goals, and 
bigger dreams. And 5 months later, after 
reaching out to educators and parents and 
civic leaders, the Governors and I adopted 
six national education goals for the year 
2000. This audience is familiar with them, 
but let me click them off: readiness for 
school; school completion; student achieve- 
ment and citizenship; science and math su- 
premacy; adult literacy and lifetime learn- 
ing; and safe, drug-free schools. 


And these goals were in our minds as we 
developed one of the administration’s most 
exciting initiatives, a comprehensive educa- 
tional reform challenge known as America 
2000. America 2000 calls for a revolution in 
American education. It challenges all Amer- 
icans to raise expectations, to pledge genu- 
ine accountability, and above all, to create a 
new generation of American schools. It sets 
out to transform a nation at risk into a 
nation of students. And it urges everyone to 
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make our communities places where learn- 
ing will happen. 

And now we're here with a team that 
figures prominently in the America 2000 
game plan, the National Education Goals 
Panel. The panel’s charge is to hold us ac- 
countable. It will report on the Nation’s and 
the States’ progress toward meeting our 
education goals. In meetings with educa- 
tional experts and in regional forums across 
the country, this, again, nonpartisan panel 
has already launched a national dialog about 
how to measure our own _ educational 
progress. 


I know that the members were hard at 
work earlier today, defining the first educa- 
tion report card to the Nation. And they'll 
issue that report in September, on the 
second anniversary of the education 
summit. This and subsequent reports, will 
do more than simply monitor our progress. 
They will use our new national standards. 
They will supply clear direction to our ef- 
forts. And they will help promote account- 
ability and promote excellence. 


This panel’s work will hold a mirror up to 
the Nation and force us to take an honest 
look at ourselves and at our schools. And 
when we look in that mirror, we'll see that 
our actions can and will make a difference. 


So, that’s where we are right now, poised 
to rise to the challenge. But there’s some- 
thing else. National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress, known as NAEP, is about to 
release a report. It will tell us what we 
already know, that we have work to do. It 
will show that the level of student perform- 
ance varies widely across the country and 
that we’re not measuring up. 


I want to talk directly to every parent, 
student, teacher, and administrator, and 
elected official in this country. When you 
see the NAEP—N-A-E-P—when you see the 
NAEP report, view it as evidence that we 
need high national standards to serve as an 
incentive for every student. View it as a 
personal call to accountability and to action. 
This panel will. It will use this assessment as 
its benchmark, a reminder of what we must 
achieve. 


It will take a long time. For instance, this 
panel’s charge is for a decade. And it will 
take a lot of tough work. It will take energy 
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and determination and imagination. But 
those are the building blocks of the Ameri- 
can spirit. 

But we’re armed for this battle. Fortu- 
nately, our kids give us a great secret 
weapon. They are the best natural resource 
of any nation on Earth. We’ve seen our 
young people perform in the Persian Gulf, 
and we’ve seen what they can do. And they 
inspire us to reinvent our educational 
system. We must forge a system worthy of 
them. We’ve got to create a system that will 
help them compete in the world of the 21st 
century and one that will let them be the 
very best in that world. They can be the 
best, and they will be the best. 

Teachers—bless them—also provide an 
incredible resource, like teacher Danford 
Sakai of Waiakea High School. He summed 
up what we need in this battle when he 
called for, “commitment, caring, common 
sense, communication, and courage.” 

I really, Governor Romer, want to thank 
this panel on behalf of the country. Your 
meeting certainly makes this an important 
day, a concrete beginning and pledge of 
commitment. You are our navigator, guid- 
ing us toward this new world of standards 
of excellence in education. 

And as we prepare to confront what may 
be the most pressing crisis of our society, a 
favorite quote comes to mind: “Whatever 
you can do—or dream you can do—begin it. 
For boldness has genius, power, and magic 
in it.” 

We can respond to that call together. We 
can dream bold dreams and unleash the 
power and magic that are, indeed, the 
genius of the American spirit. And that’s 
how we can reinvent American education. 

Thank you all very much for giving your 
time to your country in this manner. We 
are very, very grateful to you. And may 
God bless our country. Thank you so much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in 
the Independence “A” Ballroom of the 
Grand Hyatt Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Secretary of Education Lamar Al- 
exander; Gov. Roy Romer of Colorado, 
chairman of the panel; and Gov. Carroll A. 
Campbell, Jr., of South Carolina, a member 
of the panel. 
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Proclamation 6300—Flag Day and 
National Flag Week, 1991 


June 3, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We call her “Old Glory,” but the splen- 
dor of our flag is ever new, and the princi- 
ples for which she stands are timeless. 
When adopted by the Continental Congress 
on June 14, 1777, our flag became the 
symbol of a Nation that was founded on the 
conviction “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” Throughout our Nation’s histo- 
ry, brave and selfless Americans have la- 
bored and sacrificed to defend these ideals, 
and in every generation they have given 
renewed meaning to our flag. 

Earlier in this century President Wood- 
row Wilson noted that the American flag “‘is 
the embodiment not of a sentiment but of a 
history .. . .” Indeed, this is what sets the 
flag apart from other American symbols— 
no other standard has been carried into 
battle by generations of American heroes; 
no other banner recalls the extraordinary 
achievements of our farmers and workers; 
and no other emblem symbolizes to more 
people what America means to the world. 
For millions of people around the globe, the 
Stars and Stripes has been a symbol of free- 
dom, strength, and opportunity—a sign of 
safe haven and hope for the future. For 
countless others, it has been a sign of help 
and comfort—a symbol of the traditional 
generosity and compassion of the American 
people toward the poor, the hungry, and 
the dispossessed. 

Although our annual observance of Flag 
Day is rich in emotion, it is not an exercise 
in mere sentimentalism. It is a day of proud 
yet meaningful reflection on our national 
experience and purpose—an occasion made 
all the more significant this year by the 
200th anniversary of our Bill of Rights and 
by the outstanding performance of our 
troops in the liberation of Kuwait. 

To commemorate the adoption of our 
flag, the Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
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proved August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), desig- 
nated June 14 of each year as Flag Day and 
requested the President to issue an annual 
proclamation calling for its observance and 
for the display of the flag of the United 
States on all government buildings. The 
Congress also requested the President, by 
joint resolution approved June 9, 1966 (80 
Stat. 194), to issue annually a proclamation 
designating the week in which June 14 
occurs as National Flag Week and calling 
upon all citizens of the United States to 
display the flag during that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 14, 1991, as Flag 
Day, and the week beginning June 9, 1991, 
as National Flag Week. I direct the appro- 
priate officials of the government to display 
the flag of the United States on all govern- 
ment buildings during that week. I urge all 
Americans to observe Flag Day, June 14, 
and Flag Week by flying the Stars and 
Stripes from their homes and other suitable 
places. 

I also urge the American people to cele- 
brate those days from Flag Day through 
Independence Day, also set aside by the 
Congress (89 Stat. 211) as a time to honor 
America, by having public gatherings and 
activities at which they can honor their 
country in an appropriate manner, includ- 
ing publicly reciting the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag of the United States of 
America. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and fif- 
teenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:02 p.m., June 3, 1991) 


Remarks to Education Leaders 
June 3, 1991 


This is what we call in the White House a 
cameo appearance—in, out. [Laughter] But 
we have our new Deputy Secretary, 


number two in the Department, David 
Kearns here. I want to tell you something 
about him. He was the former chief execu- 
tive of Xerox, and he comes to this big job, 
but with a total dedication and commit- 
ment to education. And I think it says a 
wonderful thing to our country that a man 
with his extraordinary business achieve- 
ments—all the time, incidentally, when he 
was in that job he was constructively en- 
gaged in helping our schools and helping 
education—but here he is now working 
hand-in-hand with our very able Secretary, 
who all of you know and to whom I just 
once again express my real appreciation for 
the job he and this fantastic team we’ve got 
over there at the Department is doing. 

I’m not here, though, to talk about what 
the center can do for the people. That’s not 
the way we're going to reform education in 
this country. What I want to do is talk about 
or just thank you for what you are doing 
and what we’re counting on you to do as 
we reach out to achieve our national educa- 
tion goals, goals that were established in a 
totally nonpartisan way by the Governors, 
unanimously adopted by the Governors. 

Governor Romer was going to come on 
over here today, Governor Campbell with 
him on our education panels of the Gover- 
nors’ Association. But they’ve actively in- 
volved in another meeting which the three 
of us attended not so many minutes ago. 
And I say that because they wanted to be 
here, too. But we’re grateful to Governor 
Romer of Colorado, Governor Carroll 
Campbell and the others that are participat- 
ing on the Governors panel. 

Lamar and I were talking, he said, well, 
look, remind these people that they’re the 
ones that stand at the center of this crusade 
to reform the American schools and to 
reach the six national goals that you all are 
familiar with, and reach them by the year 
2000. It’s a strong agenda, a tough agenda 
in some ways. But all of us are determined 
that, with your help, we can do it. 

So, what we talk about in the America 
2000 strategy you put into action, and the 
ideas for implementing a lot of our strategy 
has got to come from you all and thousands 
like you across this country. It can’t suc- 
ceed—we cannot dictate from Washington. 
I am not anti-Washington. I am not antibu- 
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reaucracy. We've got some wonderful 
people who have given their lives in these 
Departments, but this program, America 
2000, cannot succeed if we try to do it from 
Washington itself. 

And so, we’ve got to spread the message. 
And along those lines I’m going over to 
Delaware next week—I think with Lamar, I 
hope—to attend a graduation for graduates 
of an adult education program. One of our 
goals, as you know, is you’re never too old 
to stop learning. And by going there we 
hope that this will put some focus on the 
program—many of you are already involved 
in that kind of education—give a boost to 
what you’re doing, and maybe in the proc- 
ess, get some good ideas as to how we can 
do it better. 

Then the following week, I go by to Colo- 
rado and see Governor Romer, who’s our 
chairman really of the Governors of this, in 
the education field, talking about the role of 
community in education. Once again, com- 
munity in education, because we simply, 
dedicated though I know our people are 
here, can’t get it done without a sense of 
community. Governor Romer and his col- 
leagues in the Colorado 2000 effort are 
going to hold meetings in 176 locations 
across the State in a single night. I don’t 
think he’ll be at all of them, but neverthe- 
less—{laughter|—he’s a good man, but not 
that good. 

And that’s an impressive effort. I cite it 
because it builds on this theme of participa- 
tion that is absolutely essential. And we 
hope that kind of thing will happen all 
across the country. And so, we’ve urged all 
cities and States to take a few simple, 
common sense steps to get the reform 
going in whatever way they feel they can 
be most effective. First, they have to adopt 
the goals for themselves—the national edu- 
cation goals. And as some of you know, 
there may be resistance here and there. But 
look at them carefully, put them all togeth- 
er, and I think you'll think it’s the right 
approach or the right program for the 
country. 

And the approaches, they may well vary. 
They have to adopt these goals. They’ve got 
to devise a community-wide strategy to 
meet them, develop a report card system to 
assess progress towards the goals, and then 
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be willing to create and support a new 
school. 

One of the aspects of this that Lamar has 
me fired up the most about is citizens and 
communities starting from scratch—and we 
haven’t done it well enough yet—and creat- 
ing new schools. And hopefully we'll be 
able, with the effort of David and Lamar, to 
supplement those efforts with some funds 
to get these things going in the different 
States. 

But it’s a wonderful concept. And some 
may need longer school terms. Some may 
want to have varied hours. Some may want 
different curricula—whatever it is. But 
that’s the genius of it, the diversity of it. 
And I think it’s an exciting project. 

I think you can stimulate the kinds of 
local activities that you need, that we need, 
and I know you will. So, I really want to say 
thanks. Lamar told me you all are dispro- 
portionately involved for American citizens, 
so in some ways, I’m singing and preaching 
to the choir. But the choir can get out there 
and get others in phase and get them creat- 
ing. 

And of all the things that we’re trying to 
do—we’re trying to clean up the streets, 
and help with the neighborhoods, and Bar- 
bara and IJ are trying to at least in some tiny 
way say how important we think family is. 
And we're trying to deal with the Soviet 
Union, and all of these things that you have 
the privilege of doing as President. But 
there’s nothing that I feel more excited 
about or more—whose importance I think is 
priority than this program of America 2000. 

So, I’ve told the Secretary that I want to 
help in every way possible. And I mean it. 
And Barbara has already, in my view, set a 
pretty good example in her own way in 
terms of reading and the emphasis on that, 
and helping kids. But she’s a Point of Light. 
You all are Points of Light. And we’re going 
to do what we should do in terms of legisla- 
tion and all of that, but I need your help. 
The country needs your help—your leaders. 
And I’m very grateful to those of you who 
are already out there doing the Lord’s work 
in helping these young kids of ours. 

Thank you very, very much. 

In order to feel that you’re never too old 
to learn, I'm going off to a lecture on 
Andrew Jackson’s Presidency. And I expect 
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I'll be better informed when I finish. But I 
will now turn this podium over to Lamar 
and to David. And again, with my sincere 
thanks to all of you, thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:45 p.m. in 
the Indian Treaty Room of the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Gov. Carroll A. Campbell, Jr., of 
South Carolina, and Secretary of Education 
Lamar Alexander. 


Remarks Announcing the Nomination 
of Robert Strauss To Be United States 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union 


June 4, 1991 


The President. Let me just say that I am 
delighted to announce my intention to 
nominate an old friend and an experienced 
diplomat, Robert Strauss, to be our next 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

Bob Strauss has taken on difficult and 
delicate assignments in the past for Presi- 
dents of both parties. I know that he’s the 
right man to represent the United States in 
this fantastic period of change in the Soviet 
Union. And at this moment, we are consid- 
ering any number of ideas to foster demo- 
cratic reform, to foster economic change in 
the Soviet Union. And at the same time, the 
status of East-West relations is being rede- 
fined by the emerging democracies of East- 
ern Europe and by President Gorbachev. 

We have an important role in leading and 
defining a new world order in which the 
United States and the Soviet Union contin- 
ue to work cooperatively for the better- 
ment of mankind. And I, frankly, can think 
of nobody, no one more qualified or more 
talented to bring to this representation 
what we need: contacts with high officials, a 
knowledge of America, a guarantee that 
two ships—big ships, important ships— 
won't pass in the night for lack of under- 
standing. And I’m very proud that he will 
be our representative to the Soviet Union 
during this important, I would say, critical 
period. 

And Bob, I just can’t tell you how grateful 
I am to you and I ought to say to Helen, 
too, your wife, for being willing to under- 


take this important assignment. It’s a won- 
derful thing for our country. And I am con- 
fident that this appointment will be well- 
received by your many friends on both 
sides of the aisle of the United States 
Senate, of the Congress, and certainly by 
the American people. So, thank you for suit- 
ing up once again, and I believe it’s a won- 
derful thing for the United States. Thank 
you for being willing to-do this. 

Now, please say a word, if you will. And 
then we'll get the Secretary. 

Mr. Strauss. | have no statement to make 
other than a week ago, if anyone had told 
me I would be standing here, I would have 
thought they were crazy. I spent the last 
several days in consultation with the Presi- 
dent and with the Secretary of State and 
with Helen Strauss, I might add. And I have 
concluded that this—if there is a role I can 
play, I’m delighted to play it with the Sec- 
retary of State and with this President. 

I enter this administration as a Democrat, 
as all of you know. It’s a nonpolitical ap- 
pointment, if ever there was one and could 
be one, and I certainly will come out a 
Democrat. And in the meantime, I'll do my 
damnedest, Mr. President, to represent this 
nation as you and the Secretary would want 
me to. 

I'll take a question or two later on after 
the Secretary says something, if you like. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. President, Ambassa- 
dor Strauss, let me simply echo, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what you’ve said with respect to this 
appointment. We are _ extraordinarily 
pleased that Ambassador Strauss is willing - 
to undertake this responsibility. It is a real 
plus for America; it’s a plus for the Ameri- 
can people; it is a plus—a big plus for the 
developing relationship and the emerging 
and continually positively forward-moving 
relationship between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

The President. Bob, thank you. And I 
have an 11:15 a.m., but if you want to fire a 
couple of questions at—— 

Q. Mr. President, are we going to have a 
summit at the end of the month? 

Q. Mr. President, are you going to 
Moscow at the end of the month? 

The President. We’re talking about that 
all in the next couple of days here. I have 
no comments on any of these stories right 
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now. I want to keep the focus on this won- 
derful new appointment. And Bob will take 
some questions. And I don’t know wheth- 
er—Jim, do you want to stay with him? 


Note: The President spoke at 11:07 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report on Aeronautics and 
Space 


June 4, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is with great pleasure that I transmit 
this report on the Nation’s achievements in 
aeronautics and space during 1989 and 
1990, as required under section 206 of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, as amended (42 U.S.C. 2476). Not 
only do aeronautics and space activities in- 
volve 14 contributing departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, as 
represented in this report, but the results of 
this ongoing research and development 
affect the Nation as a whole. 

In 1989 and 1990 we successfully con- 
ducted eight space shuttle flights, deploying 
the Magellan Venus probe, the Galileo Jupi- 
ter probe, the Syncom IV Navy communica- 
tions satellite, and the Hubble Space Tele- 
scope and retrieving the Long Duration Ex- 
posure Facility. The successful launch of 28 
expendable launch vehicles put into orbit a 
wide variety of spacecraft including the 
Cosmic Background Explorer and _ the 
Roentgen satellite. In addition, many ongo- 
ing activities contributed to the period’s 
achievements. The Voyager 2 encounter 
with Neptune capped off the highly success- 
ful 12-year Voyager program; the Tracking 
and Data Relay Satellite System became 
fully operational; the Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency sponsored a com- 
mercially developed first launch of the Peg- 
asus Air-Launched Space Booster; the De- 
partment of Commerce continued studies 
on ozone, cloud occurrence, and snow 
cover—factors critical to our study of cli- 
mate change; the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration strengthened aviation security by 
deploying the advanced Thermal Neutron 
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Analysis system for detecting explosives in 
baggage; the Smithsonian Institution con- 
tributed greatly to the public’s understand- 
ing of space research and conducted pro- 
grams to improve pre-college science in- 
struction; and we helped Soviet Armenians 
in need of medical assistance by establishing 
the Telemedicine Space Bridge between 
U.S. doctors and hospitals in earthquake- 
struck Armenia. These are just a few of the 
many accomplishments produced by our 
1989 and 1990 budgets for space ($28.4 bil- 
lion and $31.8 billion, respectively) and aer- 
onautics ($10.6 billion and $11.4 billion, re- 
spectively). 


The years 1989 and 1990 were successful 
ones for the U.S. aeronautics and space pro- 
grams. Not only did these lead to significant 
accomplishments in scientific knowledge, 
but also to improvements in the quality of 
life on Earth through benefits to the econo- 
my, to the environment, and in the defense 
of freedom. Our mission must be to provide 
stability in aeronautics and space leadership 
in an ever-changing international environ- 
ment. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 4, 1991.- 


Executive Order 12762—Amendment 
Relating to Basic Allowance for 
Quarters 


June 4, 1991 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, and in ac- 
cordance with section 403(jX1) of title 37 of 
the United States Code, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 


Section 403(a) of Executive Order No. 
11157, June 22, 1964, as amended, is 
amended— 


(1) by striking out “seven consecutive 
days” and inserting in lieu thereof “thirty 
consecutive days”; and 
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(2) by striking out “7-day” both places it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “30- 
day”. 

George Bush 


The White House, 
June 4, 1991. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 5:07 p.m., June 4, 1991) 


Executive Order 12763—Facilitating 
the Operation of the Advisory 
Commission on Conferences in Ocean 
Shipping 

June 4, 1991 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tion 301 of title 3, United States Code, and 
in order to facilitate the operation of the 
Advisory Commission on Conferences in 
Ocean Shipping (“Commission”), established 
by section 18 of the Shipping Act of 1984 
(46 U.S.C. App. 1717(d)), it is hereby or- 
dered that the Secretary of Transportation 
shall perform all of the President’s functions 
under the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App.), that relate 
to the Commission, except that of receiving 
the Commission’s report. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 4, 1991. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 5:07 p.m., June 4, 1991) 


Statement on China 
June 4, 1991 


On the second anniversary of the Beijing 
massacre, we recall the disappointment, 
heartbreak, anger, and frustration that we 
all felt as our hopes and those of the people 
of China were raised and then dashed on 
Tiananmen Square. The brutal and arbi- 
trary use of deadly force against the peace- 
ably demonstrating people of China can 
never be forgotten. 


When the Beijing Spring was crushed, I 
was the first leader of the free nations to 
condemn the violence, impose sanctions, 
and urge that China return to the path of 
reform. Today, we maintain more sanctions 
against China for its human rights violations 
than any other nation. Our goal is to remain 
engaged over the long term with China in 
order to foster its return to a pattern of 
reform. 


Remarks Announcing the Resignation 
of Dick Thornburgh as Attorney 
General 


June 4, 1991 


The President. 1 just want to deviate from 
my normal position on not taking questions 
or making statements at these Cabinet 
meetings. But I do want to take what is an 
unusual opportunity to let you know that 
our colleague and our very able Attorney 
General Dick Thornburgh has informed me 
that he expects to become a candidate for 
the U.S. Senate. And at my request, howev- 
er, I am pleased—we talked about this yes- 
terday and again just now—I am pleased 
that he has agreed to remain in office 
through at least the end of July. 

And we’ve also discussed the key legisla- 
tive issues that we have before Congress 
that are so important to the administration, 
and certainly to the Attorney General and 
to the Department of Justice. And he’s 
agreed to continue to help to push for our 
civil rights bill, for a crime bill that is long 
overdue, and one of the key things we’ve 
got left to do is the implementation of that 
landmark Americans With Disabilities Act— 
drawing up the regulations for that. It’s crit- 
ical. 

And I want to just take this opportunity 
before the Cabinet to thank him, my friend 
and our able Attorney General, for his out- 
standing record as Attorney General and 
for his sound advice—legal adviser to two 
Presidents. And we are going to miss his 
wisdom and his support. 

And, Dick, I just can’t tell you what a 
fantastic job, in my view, you have done. 
And so, I’m delighted you're willing to ac- 
commodate my request that you stay on for 
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the end of this timeframe I mentioned, and 
we just wish you the very best in whatever 
lies ahead. 
Q. Who is his replacement? [Laughter] 
The Attorney General. I'm sorry to hear 
you're so sad I’m going. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Remarks at the Awards Presentation 
Ceremony for Emigration Assistance to 
Ethiopian Jews 

June 4, 1991 


I am just delighted to see all of you here 
in the Rose Garden to celebrate a wonder- 
ful thing and to honor four people of the 
many who participated in permitting 


people to go home. And I have had a 
chance to express my personal appreciation 
to Senator Boschwitz and this team of able 
American diplomats who made possible a 
humanitarian rescue mission of heroic pro- 


portions. 

Their efforts set the stage for an airlift 
over the weekend of May 24th which 
brought freedom for one of history’s most 
remarkable people—the Ethiopian Jews. 

As civil war escalated in that country, we 
worried. This year it grew stronger and 
prospects for the Falashas’ departure to 
Israel were jeopardized and their future se- 
curity looked increasingly in question. And 
I know everybody out here that has talked 
to me about this and checked in with 
friends in the administration felt very 
strongly about that. 

In April, as insurgent forces closed in on 
the capital, I called Rudy Boschwitz. I asked 
Senator Boschwitz to go to Addis Ababa ur- 
gently as a personal emissary of the Presi- 
dent to seek to arrange the expedited de- 
parture of the Ethiopian Jews. Events since 
Senator Boschwitz and his team took their 
trip have unfolded with dazzling speed. 
And thanks to him and especially to his 
colleagues here and others who aren’t with 
us today, arrangements were put in place 
between Israel and Ethiopia for one of the 
most bold humanitarian airlifts in history. It 
succeeded—in less than 24 hours—in carry- 
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ing more than 14,000 Ethiopian Jews to 
new lives in Israel. 

The London Roundtable, chaired by the 
United States, resulted in a joint declaration 
by the Ethiopian combatants, who have 
agreed to organize an all-parties conference 
to select a transitional government there. 
We view that decision as a commitment to 
the democratic process and hope that all 
Ethiopian political parties and groups in 
Ethiopia will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to help build a pluralistic future for 
their country. 

As I say for all of us here today, and I 
think for all the Jews around the world, this 
is an emotional—this was an event of emo- 
tional proportions. And I just want you to 
know that I share in that emotional feeling 
that something wonderful has happened. 

So, in recognition of his extraordinary ef- 
forts to arrange for the evacuation of the 
Falashas at this crucial moment during this 
period of dramatic political change in Ethi- 
opia, I am today awarding Senator Bosch- 
witz the Presidential Citizens Medal. And 
at the same time, I am presenting special 
awards for exceptional service to the three 
individuals who made up the Senator’s cou- 
rageous diplomatic team—and Rudy sings 
their praises to high heavens for the work 
they did—Irvin Hicks, a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs; 
Robert Frasure, the Director of the African 
Affairs here in the White House at the Na- 
tional Security Council; and then one who’s 
not with us today, but is ably represented, 
Robert Houdek, our Chargé d’Affaires of 
our Embassy in Addis, operating under fire, 
under great pressure, performing admira- 
bly. Mrs. Mary Houdek is accepting the 
award on behalf of her husband who is still 
in Ethiopia. 

And in presenting these awards, I also 
want to make special mention of someone 
else, and I’m talking about Assistant Secre- 
tary Hank Cohen in his role in this remark- 
able odyssey. 

Operation Solomon represents a culmina- 
tion for his leadership over the years on this 
question of the Ethiopian Jews. And all of 
this occurred at the same time when the 
Angola Accords were signed, a negotiation 
in which, as we all know, Hank Cohen 
played an extraordinarily important role. 
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I salute the contribution which all of 
them have made to this tremendous success 
in removing the Ethiopian Jews from 
harm’s way and reuniting them with their 
loved ones in Israel. And I also salute your 
efforts to bring peace and democracy to 
that country—to Ethiopia—a troubled coun- 
try with which we feel a special kinship in 
spite of the years of bad relations under the 
previous regime. 

And now it’s a privilege and a pleasure to 
get on with this small awards ceremony, but 
I think I speak for everybody in the audi- 
ence when I say we do this with grateful 
hearts. And now I might ask my military 
aide, Major Boschwitz—{laughter|—Major 
Boschwitz. [Laughter] Sorry, Major Bonwit 
to—close, Dave—to read the first citation, if 
you would, sir. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:19 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Herman J. Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs, and Major David F. Bonwit, Marine 
Corps Aide to the President. 


Appointment of the 1991-1992 White 
House Fellows 


June 4, 1991 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointments of the 1991-1992 White House 
fellows. This is the 27th class of fellows 
since the program was established in 1964. 
Sixteen fellows were chosen from nearly 
800 applicants who were screened by 11 
regional panels. The President’s Commis- 
sion on White House Fellowships, chaired 
by Ronna Romney, interviewed the 32 na- 
tional finalists prior to recommending the 
16 persons to the President. Their year of 
government service will begin September 
1, 1991. 

Fellows serve for 1 year as members of 
the White House staff or as Special Assist- 
ants to members of the Cabinet. In addition 
to the work assignments, the fellowship in- 
cludes an education program that parallels 
and broadens the unique experience of 
working at the highest levels of the Federal 
Government. The program is open to U.S. 


citizens in the early stages of their careers 
and from all occupations and professions. 
Federal Government employees are not eli- 
gible, with the exception of career Armed 
Forces personnel. Leadership, character, in- 
tellectual and professional ability, and com- 
mitment to community and national service 
are the principal criteria employed in the 
selection of fellows. 

Applications for the 1992-1993 program 
may be obtained by contacting the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on White House Fellow- 
ships, 712 Jackson Place, NW., Washington, 
DC 20503. 


The 1991-1992 White House fellows are: 


Anderson, Betsy L., of New York, NY, is a corpo- 
rate attorney associated with Davis, Polk & 
Wardwell in New York City. Ms. Anderson, a 
Rhodes Scholar, received a B.A. degree in juris- 
prudence from Oxford University in 1982 and 
a J.D. degree from the Yale Law School in 
1984. Following graduation from Yale, she 
served for 2 years as a law clerk to the Honora- 
ble Charles S. Haight, Jr., U.S. District Judge 
for the Southern District of New York. Ms. An- 
derson was born October 5, 1956, in Phelps, 
WI. 


Broz, Joseph S., of Evergreen, CO, a theoretical 
physicist, received a bachelor’s degree in phys- 
ics from the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy (MIT) in Cambridge. He recently obtained 
a doctorate from the Swiss Federal Institute of 
Technology in Zurich, Switzerland. While an 
undergraduate, he founded a consulting prac- 
tice in energy research and development and 
in 1985 cofounded a joint U.S.-French public 
manufacturing company. Dr. Broz was born 
November 7, 1956, in Omaha, NE. 


Caldwell, William B., IV, of Columbus, GA, 
serves as a major in the U.S. Army assigned to 
the 82d Airborne Division stationed at Fort 
Bragg, NC. He graduated from the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, NY, in 1976. Major 
Caldwell received a master of science degree 
in systems technology from the Naval Postgrad- 
uate School and a master of arts degree in 
combined operations from the Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College. A published 
military author, he is the recipient of the Han- 
nibal Award for Leadership, which he earned 
at West Point, and the coveted Master Tacti- 
cian Award while at the Command and Gener- 
al Staff College. Major Caldwell was born Janu- 
ary 24, 1954, in Columbus, GA. 


Colmenares, Margarita H., of Los Angeles, CA, 
is an executive of the Chevron Corp., El Se- 
gundo, CA. She is on loan to the Society of 
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Hispanic Professional Engineers, Los Angeles, 
where she is completing her second term as 
national president. Ms. Colmenares received a 
bachelor’s degree in civil engineering from 
Stanford University in 1981. She has participat- 
ed in Leadership America, the American 
Center for International Leadership, and pro- 
grams associated with the National Hispana 
Leadership Institute. Ms. Colmenares was born 
July 20, 1957, in Sacramento, CA. 

Cox, Darlene Louise, of Newark, NJ, is chief 
nursing administrator, University Hospital, Uni- 
versity of Medicine & Dentistry, Newark, NJ. 
She graduated from Cornell University-New 
York Hospital School of Nursing in 1974, where 
she excelled in the maternal-child and psychi- 
atric nursing specialties. Ms. Cox received a 
master’s degree in nursing from the University 
of Michigan in 1980. She plays a major leader- 
ship, management, and policy role in her 
present position. Ms. Cox was born August 13, 
1952, in Harrisburg, PA. 

Douglas, Charlene Yvonne, of Cleveland, OH, is 
a nurse and teacher who specializes in public 
and community-based health programs. She re- 
ceived a bachelor of arts degree in American 
studies in 1975 and a bachelor of science 
degree in nursing from Case Western Reserve 
University in 1978. In 1981 she received a 
master of public health degree from Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health 
and is presently a Ph.D. candidate at the same 
institution. Ms. Douglas is a specialist in occu- 
pational health and health psychology. She was 
born August 19, 1953, in Cleveland, OH. 

Gray, W. Scott, of Alexandria, Virginia, is a lieu- 
tenant commander in the U.S. Navy, assigned 
to the Naval Sea Systems Command in Wash- 
ington, DC. He graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy in 1979 with a bachelor of science 
degree in mechanical engineering. In 1981 he 
successfully completed the Navy’s rigorous Nu- 
clear Power Training Program and since has 
held various assignments as a nuclear subma- 
rine officer. Lieutenant Commander Gray was 
born June 30, 1957, in Providence, RI. 
Hagerott, Mark R., of Kent, WA, is a lieutenant 
in the U.S. Navy, assigned to the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Washington, DC, as 
a political-military specialist. Lieutenant Hager- 
ott received a B.S. degree in history from the 
U.S. Naval Academy in 1983. He was later se- 
lected as a Rhodes Scholar and attended 
Oxford University, where he earned an M.A. 
degree in politics and economics in 1985. Lieu- 
tenant Hagerott was born March 4, 1961, in 
Wayne, MI. 

Hagerty, William F., IV, of Tokyo, Japan, is an 
international management consultant with The 
Boston Consulting Group, Inc., in Tokyo. He 
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received a B.A. degree in economics and busi- 
ness-administration from Vanderbilt University 
in 1981 and received a J.D. degree from Van- 
derbilt Law School in 1984. Mr. Hagerty, noted 
for his expertise concerning U.S.-Japan trade 
issues, serves as the director of the American 
Chamber of Commerce’s Market Japan pro- 
gram in Tokyo. He was born August 14, 1959, 
in Nashville, TN. 


Harker, Patrick Timothy, of Cherry Hill, NJ, is 


an associate professor of decision science at 
The Wharton School, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and director of the Fishman-Davidson 
Center for the Study of the Service Sector. Dr. 
Harker graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1981, where he earned a BS.E. 
degree in civil engineering. Dr. Harker then 
entered graduate school where he earned an 
M.A. in economics and a Ph.D. in civil engi- 
neering; both degrees were awarded in 1983. 
He was born November 19, 1958, in Camden, 
NJ. 


Johns, Raymond E., Jr., of Westwood, NJ, is a 


lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Air Force, cur- 
rently assigned as a test squadron commander 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, OH. He 
graduated from the U.S. Air Force Academy in 
1977 with a B.S. degree in aeronautical engi- 
neering, and after graduation he attended pilot 
training at Williams Air Force Base, AZ, where 
he was named a distinguished graduate. In 
1987 he received an M.S. degree in administra- 
tion from Central Michigan University. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Jchns was born December 7, 
1954, in Teaneck, NJ. 


Kutchins, Alison B., of San Francisco, CA, until 


recently a vice president of the investment 
banking division of Goldman, Sachs & Co., San 
Francisco. In 4 years she earned both a B.S. 
degree in economics and a master’s degree in 
management from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, graduating in 1982. Ms. Hutch- 
ins was born May 22, 1960, in Chicago, IL. 


McCowan, Rod A., of Lawton, OK, is manager of 


several major higher education accounts for 
International Business Machines Corp., U.S. 
Marketing & Services, Rockville, MD. Mr. 
McCowan graduated from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1984 with a B.A. degree in ethics 
and religion. In 1985 he earned a master’s 
degree in social and professional ethics from 
Yale University Divinity School, and in 1990 
earned a master’s degree in public policy from 
the John F. Kennedy School of Government, 
Harvard University. Mr. McCowan was born 
January 15, 1959, in Lawton, OK. 


Miller, Matthew Louis, of New York, NY, is an 


associate with McKinsey & Co., in New York 
City. He received a B.A. degree in economics, 
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magna cum laude, from Brown University in 
1983, having spent his junior year at the 
London School of Economics. In 1986 he re- 
ceived a law degree from Columbia University 
School of Law, where he was editor of the 
Columbia Law Review. Mr. Miller was born 
November 20, 1961, in New York, NY. 

Thoman, Sally J., of Bakersfield, CA, is an ad- 
vanced systems manager in the space and com- 
munications division of TRW’s Electronic Sys- 
tems Group, Redondo Beach, CA. In 1979 she 
received a bachelor of science degree in elec- 
trical engineering from the University of 
Southern California. She was a trustee scholar 
and one of five graduates named to the Order 
of Troy. Ms. Thoman was born February 20, 
1957, in Bakersfield, CA. 

Young, George Haywood, III, of New York, NY, 
is a vice president in the mergers and acquisi- 
tions group of The First Boston Corp., New 
York City. In 1982 he received a B.A. with 
honors in international relations and political 
science from Brown University. In 1983 he 
earned an M. Phil. in international relations 
from Magdalene College, University of Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge, England. Mr. Young 
earned a master’s of public and private man- 
agement degree from Yale School of Organiza- 
tion and Management in 1987. He was born 
February 10, 1959, in Washington, DC. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the District of Columbia Budget and 
Supplemental Appropriations Request 
June 5, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the District of Colum- 
bia Self-Government and Governmental Re- 
organization Act, I am transmitting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Government’s 1992 
budget request and 1991 budget supple- 
mental request. 

The District of Columbia Government 
has submitted three alternative 1992 
budget requests. The first alternative is for 
$3,083 million in 1992 and includes a Fed- 
eral payment of $425 million, which is the 
currently authorized level. The second al- 
ternative is for $3,142 million and includes 
a Federal payment of $484 million, which is 
the amount contained in the 1992 Federal 
budget. The third alternative is for $3,288 
million, which includes a Federal payment 
of $631 million, the amount requested by 


the D.C. Mayor and City Council. My trans- 
mittal of this District budget, as required by 
law, does not represent an endorsement of 
its contents. 

There are two specific issues to which I 
would direct your attention. First, I encour- 
age you to continue the abortion funding 
policy enacted in the District’s 1989, 1990, 
and 1991 appropriations laws. The Congress 
should continue to prohibit the use of both 
Federal and congressionally appropriated 
local funds for abortions, except when the 
life of the mother would be endangered if 
the fetus were carried to term. 

Second, the 1992 budget proposes to 
modify and make permanent the 1990 pilot 
project that requires the District of Colum- 
bia to charge Fedeal establishments directly 
for water and sewer services. Inappropriate 
charges and excessive usage have been 
eliminated through this pilot project. Tax- 
payers have been relieved of the burden of 
paying water bills totaling over $4 million 
for non-Federal entities. Further reductions 
of 6-10 percent in Federal appropriations 
for water and sewer services have also been 
realized because non-appropriated, self-fi- 
nancing entities are now required to pay 
for the services they receive. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 5, 1991. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Anerood Jugnauth of 
Mauritius 


June 5, 1991 


The President. Mr. Prime Minister, it is 
an honor for us—our whole team, all of us— 
to welcome you to the White House on this, 
your first official visit to Washington. I un- 
derstand you have with you some of your 
business community, and I look forward to 
greeting them when this little ceremony is 
over. 

Your visit comes at a time of tremendous 
change—for my country and yours—and for 
all the world. We’ve seen a new faith in 
freedom sweep the globe—it’s taking hold 
on every continent. 
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This new “discovery” of free enterprise 
and free government across Africa vindi- 
cates the path that Mauritius has followed 
since the very first days of its independ- 
ence. On the island of Mauritius, democracy 
has deep roots. Pluralism flourishes in a free 
and open multiparty system. And the free 
market is widely recognized as the engine 
of growth and development. 

Mr. Prime Minister, under your leader- 
ship Mauritius has experienced almost a 
decade of unprecedented economic growth. 
The challenge for Mauritius now is to diver- 
sify its economy—to ease the exclusive de- 
pendence on the export of one product— 
and I’m pleased that we had a chance to 
talk about that today. The key is creating a 
pro-investment climate—and here, Mauriti- 
us has made a strong beginning with its 
Export Processing Zone. Gross earnings 
generated by this zone, this EPZ, now sur- 
pass earnings from Mauritius’ traditionally 
dominant sugar industry. The EPZ is re- 
sponsible almost single-handedly for slash- 
ing unemployment, providing the people of 
Mauritius with new opportunity and new 
hope. 

Mr. Prime Minister, let me repeat here 
what I said in our meetings today. The 
United States applauds the course you have 
chosen. We stand ready to help. We will 
tailor our assistance programs to meet Mau- 
ritius’ new needs, to help your nation devel- 
op new markets and industries. But we 
know that government-to-government pro- 
grams alone cannot unlock your nation’s 
tremendous potential for growth. So we 
must build ties between our private sectors. 
And I am pleased that this September the 
Agency for International Development and 
OPIC—our Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation—plan an investment mission to 
Mauritius to develop promising opportuni- 
ties for American industry. 

Under the terms of the Lome Conven- 
tion, Mauritius does enjoy access to Europe- 
an markets, to the Middle East and Asia, 
and of course, to the continent of Africa. 
Geography has made Mauritius a gateway 
to growth. There is every reason that Mau- 
ritius—the “start of the Indian Ocean”—can 
turn its potential to prosperity in the years 
ahead. 

In addition to the 
trade and investment, 


issues of increased 
I reviewed with 
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Prime Minister Jugnauth world affairs of 
urgent concern—in particular, our common 
security concerns in the Indian Ocean. I 
stressed the tremendous value to Mauritius, 
to its neighboring nations, to the interna- 
tional community as a whole—of the Ameri- 
can military presence in the region, as dem- 
onstrated so clearly in Operation Desert 
Storm. 

We talked about the Middle East. We 
talked about the continent of Africa. And 
from our view, sir, this was a far-reaching 
and very constructive dialog that we had 
here today. 

Our two peoples are separated by thou- 
sands of miles—but we are linked across 
that vast distance by a common faith in 
freedom—and by that faith, to a common 
future as friends. 

So, once again, sir, it has been my real 
pleasure to welcome you and your able as- 
sistants—your teammates here—to the 
White House and to Washington. May God 
bless you all. And thanks for coming our 
way. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I very 
deeply appreciated the opportunity given 
to me today to discuss with you matters of 
importance to our two countries and perti- 
nent issues of mutual interest to the United 
States and Mauritius—two countries which 
share very many common ideals of free- 
dom, democracy, respect for human rights, 
peace, justice, and equality. 

On this historic occasion, it gives me the 
greatest pleasure on behalf of the govern- 
ment and people of Mauritius, and in my 
own name, to convey to the wonderful 
people of the United States of America our 
warmest greetings, our very best wishes, 
and the expression of our admiration and 
friendship. To you, Mr. President, I convey 
our highest respect as the inspiring leader 
of the free world. 

Our talks were conducted in a friendly 
atmosphere as naturally as leaves come to 
the tree. This is but normal. Although Mau- 
ritius is on the other side of the world, in 
the middle of the Indian Ocean, we do 
share so many common ties. We Mauritians 
enjoy, as do the Americans, democratic tra- 
ditions, a free press, an independent judici- 
ary, and a free market system. 
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In the 23 years of our independence, 
Mauritius has conducted regular and free 
elections in a multiparty parliamentary 
system. Mauritius, like the United States of 
America, is a melting pot of many races and 
religions. Our people too worked hard and 
transformed a bare country from a land of 
opportunity to what the international com- 
munity now calls an economic miracle 
nation. 

A lot of the success comes from our dedi- 
cation to educating our people. We, there- 
fore, applaud, Mr. President, your efforts as 
the education President. We have one of 
the highest literacy rates in the world. And 
we continue to provide for better access to 
higher education and specialized training 
free of cost to our students. At the same 
time, we are trying to develop a society 
that will not, in its material search, become 
oblivious of human values. 

This again, reminds us, Mr. President, of 
your own ideals so eloquently expressed 
during your Inaugural Address when you 
said that, I quote: “America’s success would 
be measured by the need not to be more 
driven to succeed than anyone around us, 
but to celebrate the quieter, deeper suc- 
cesses that are not made of gold and silk, 
but of better hearts and inner souls.” 

In our consultations with you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we reviewed the situation in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and we are happy to note that a 
permanent peaceful settlement is in the 
offing. I congratulate the allied nations 
under your able leadership in their efforts 
to demonstrate that aggression shall not be 
allowed to succeed. 

In the new world order that is develop- 
ing, it augurs well for the future that inter- 
national cooperation is given paramount im- 
portance in allowing consultations and 
dialog to promote peace, as demonstrated 
in recent United Nations concerted action 
in the Gulf crisis. It is in this spirit that 
problems, whether in the Horn of Africa, 
Southern Africa, the Middle East, or else- 
where, can be successfully resolved. 

Mr. President, we Mauritians are, howev- 
er, very much concerned about recent 
events in South Africa. Such events— 
namely, continued violence and postponed 
agendas—unfortunately raise doubts about 
the future of the negotiations process. We 
appeal for the immediate cessation of hostil- 


ities. We feel that Mr. Mandela and Mr. 
Buthelezi should aim at bringing unity 
among the black communities. A united 
leadership would bring about a dismantle- 
ment of apartheid sooner. President de 
Klerk, Mr. Mandela, and Mr. Buthelezi 
have a tryst with destiny to build a united, 
democratic, nonracial South Africa. 

I share, Mr. President, your vision of this 
new world order. I trust this can serve as a 
guide for the Indian Ocean region also. As a 
small but inalienable country, we want to 
ensure peace in the area. That is why we 
support the move for the Indian Ocean to 
be a zone of peace and also the establish- 
ment of a nuclear free zone in the region. 

The process of demilitarization embarked 
upon by you, Mr. President, and President 
Gorbachev, should be encouraged to its log- 
ical conclusion. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the Chagos Archipelago should be returned 
to Mauritius, its rightful owner. 

We also had much to talk about interna- 
tional trade in general, and Mauritius trade 
in particular, the key to our continued eco- 
nomic development and long-term prosper- 
ity. I am confident that our two largest ex- 
ports—sugar and textiles—will continue to 
obtain reasonable and sustained access into 
the U.S. market. We are ready, willing, and 
prepared to continue to supply the highest 
quality products to the United States of 
America. Mauritius looks forward to success- 
ful diversification programs, while attract- 
ing foreign investments in new areas, for 
example, medium and high technology, 
manufacturing, tourism, banking, shipping, 
and computer technology. 

I’m reminded of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
maxim that “a leader is a dealer in hope.” 
Your leadership proves it. Like you, Mr. 
President, we have a vision. A vision that, 
as old rivalries disappear, as we build new 
consensus among world leaders, we can 
create a future world that will be rid of 
environmental pollution, we'll see an end to 
famine, provide universal access to health 
care, establish better standards of living for 
all, encourage free trade and ensure peace. 

Mr. President, I’m proud to say that Mau- 
ritius is a great little country wherein there 
is unity in the richness and splendor of di- 
versity and wherein peaceful coexistence is 
not a mere blueprint, but a living reality. 
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We have been referred to as a United Na- 
tions in miniature. So, indeed, we are. But 
our people have great hearts and great vi- 
sions for ourselves and for the peoples of 
the world, united in freedom and true de- 
mocracy—the democracy and democratic 
life that Americans and Mauritians enjoy 
fully. 

Mr. President, we Mauritians are a peace- 
loving and hardworking people. We’re also 
a sophisticated people. In our humble but 
strong contributions to the free world, we 
naturally expect tangible gestures of en- 
couragement from the stalwarts of freedom 
led by the wonderful American people. Our 
success deserves special attention and fur- 
ther encouragement, for, after all, we, too, 
wish and work towards the advent of true 
democracy throughout the world. In this 
context, an economically stronger and more 
prosperous Mauritius would become an on- 
going example to prove that the democratic 
way of life is the best way of life. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rely on you to help Mauritius to 
achieve this. 

Before closing my remarks, I should like 
to express my unflinching support to you, 
Mr. President, in your ceaseless and dedi- 
cated efforts to safeguard world peace and 
promote democracy everywhere. We are 
touched by the warmth of the hospitality 
that has been extended to me and my dele- 
gations since our arrival. I shall treasure 
these great moments of my visit. I wish to 
extend our deepest appreciation to you, Mr. 
President, and to the great people of the 
United States of America for having invited 
us to visit the sanctuary of freedom that 
your country is and for having made our 
stay as useful as it has been pleasant. Thank 
you very much, indeed, and God bless you 
and God bless America. 

The President. Thank you very much, 
and thank you for those kind words. I ap- 
preciate it. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:23 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. Prior 
to his remarks, the President and the Prime 
Minister met privately in the Oval Office 
and with U.S. and Mauritian officials in 
the Cabinet Room, and then attended a 
luncheon in the Old Family Dining Room. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Civil Rights Legislation 
June 5, 1991 


Although the President has indicated that 
the Democratic leadership’s civil rights bill 
passed by the House of Representatives 
today is a quota bill that he intends to veto, 
we are gratified by the number of votes in 
opposition to the legislation. The 273-158 
vote indicates strong support for sustaining 
a Presidential veto. 

We are disappointed that the President’s 
civil rights legislation was not approved 
Tuesday evening. It is a comprehensive bill 
that fights discrimination and offers the 
Nation the best chance to ensure equal op- 
portunity in the workplace. The President 
remains hopeful that antidiscrimination leg- 
islation which does not produce quotas is 
enacted by Congress this year. We hope 
that the President’s proposed legislation will 
receive more comprehensive consideration 
as this issue moves to the Senate. 


Executive Order 12764—Federal Salary 
Council 


June 5, 1991 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tion 5304(e) of title 5, United States Code, 
as amended, and in order to establish, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. App.), an advisory committee on 
locality-based comparability payments for 
General Schedule employees, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. There is estab- 
lished a Federal Salary Council (the “Coun- 
cil”). The Council shall be composed of nine 
members appointed by the President in ac- 
cordance with section 5304(e\1) of title 5, 
United States Code. The President shall 
designate one of the members to serve as 
Chairman of the Council and shall desig- 
nate another member to serve as Vice 
Chairman of the Council. The Vice Chair- 
man shall act as Chairman in the absence of 
the Chairman. 
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Sec. 2. Function. The Council shall meet 
with the President’s Pay Agent, as designat- 
ed under section 2(a) of Executive Order 
No. 12748 of February 1, 1991, to provide 
views and recommendations regarding: 

(a) the establishment or modification of 
pay localities; 

(b) the coverage of annual surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
under subsection 5304(d\1\A) of title 5, 
United States Code (including, but not lim- 
ited to, the occupations, establishment sizes, 
and industries to be surveyed, and how pay 
localities are to be surveyed); 

(c) the process of comparing the rates of 
pay payable under the General Schedule 
with rates of pay for the same levels of 
work performed by non-Federal workers; 
and 

(d) the level of comparability payments 
that should be paid in order to eliminate or 
reduce pay disparities in accordance with 
the requirements of section 5304 of title 5, 
Uniied States Coce. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) Members of 
the Council shall receive no pay by reason 
of their service on the Council. 

(b) To the extent permitted by law and 
subject to the availability of appropriations, 
the Office of Personnel Management (the 
“Office”) shall provide such facilities and 
administrative support to the Council as the 
Director of the Office determines appropri- 
ate. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other Executive order, the functions of the 
President under the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act, as amended, except that of re- 
porting to the Congress, which are applica- 
ble to the Council, shall be performed by 
the Director of the Office, in accordance 
with the guidelines and procedures estab- 
lished by the Administrator of General 
Services. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 5, 1991. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:47 a.m., June 6, 1991] 


Nomination of Steven I. Hofman To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor 


June 5, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Steven I. Hofman, of 
Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Public Affairs. He would succeed 
Dale Triber Tate. 

Since 1989, Mr. Hofman has served as 
vice president of Hagar Sharp, Inc. in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this, he served as 
a guest scholar at the Brookings Institute, 
1989; as director of research and policy de- 
velopment for the House Republican Re- 
search Committee, 1987-1988; and as exec- 
utive director of the House Wednesday 
Group, 1979-1987. 

Mr. Hofman graduated from Queens Col- 
lege/CUNY (B.A., 1975). He was born 
August 9, 1953, in New York, NY. Mr. 
Hofman is married, has two children, and 
resides in Silver Spring, MD. 


Nomination of Frances C. McNaught 
To Be an Assistant Secretary of Labor 


June 5, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frances Curtin McNaught, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Congressional and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. She would succeed Kathleen 
Harrington. 

Currently, Ms. McNaught serves as Chief 
of Staff for Secretary Designate Lynn 
Martin at the Department of Labor. Prior 
to this, Ms. McNaught served with United 
States Representative Martin as: chief of 
staff, 1985-1990; legislative director, 1981- 
1985; and as an administrative assistant, 
1977-1979. In addition, she served as acting 
campaign manager for the Lynn Martin for 
Senate Committee, August 1989-October 
1989. 

Ms. McNaught graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (B.A., 1961). She was 
born January 9, 1941, in Richlands, VA. Ms. 
McNaught has one child and resides in Ar- 
lington, VA. 
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Remarks at the Annual Southern 
Baptist Convention in Atlanta, Georgia 
June 6, 1991 


Thank you all very, very much. Thank all 
of you. And Dr. Chapman, Morris, a fellow 
Texan, pride of Wichita Falls and the rest of 
the country. And Dr. Bennett, I salute you, 
sir. You came down today with one who’s 
serving well our principles overseas, and 
that is a son of Atlanta, Paul Coverdell, Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps, who’s with us— 
one of Georgia’s favorite sons. I salute him. 

The last time—and we were talking about 
this on the long way up the stairs over here; 
this is a tremendous auditorium—the last 
time I attended a Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion was in 1982. Too long ago. But never 
so long that I’d lose touch with the rock- 
solid values of this community—qualities 
that make it uniquely American. Strong but 
compassionate, proud but not boastful, 
decent and giving—and as Morris said, be- 
lieving strongly in family, bearing an endur- 
ing belief in freedom, an abiding faith in 
the love of God and, yes, in the power of 
prayer. 

Everywhere you turn, it seems, American 
values are ascendant around the world. 
Look at Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union: there, places of worship long stood 
silent and subdued, forced underground by 
the iron fist of the state. But now, the 
churches, the synagogues and the mosques 
buzz with life: reclaimed by the people, joy- 
fully emerging to proclaim their faith anew. 

In Africa and Asia and Latin America, 
your ministries flourish and spread the 
word of God around the world. 

And even in the heat of the Persian Gulf, 
nearly 200 Southern Baptist chaplains re- 
ported that well over 1,000 conversions 
among the service men and women of Op- 
eration Desert Storm had taken place—and 
some solemnified with poncho-lined holes 
in the sand serving as makeshift baptistries. 

Southern Baptists have been doing quiet 
but crucial work—engaging in countless 
acts of kindness and compassion, spreading 
the word of God, demonstrating the pro- 
found power of religious freedom. 

And you’ve held to faith where others 
may have lost it—gained in numbers where 
others haven’t—and made a difference 
where others couldn’t. You prove that the 
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flower of faith can bloom anywhere—that 
no matter how hard the journey, no matter 
how or humble a surroundings, God’s love 
provides. 

During the Gulf crisis, Barbara and I, and 
much of this nation—I think, in this in- 
stance, most of this nation—found guidance 
and comfort in prayer. And throughout the 
struggle, your prayers sustained us. And so, 
I want to thank you all and ask that you 
keep—as Morris generously said—those in 
the decision-making process, keep us in 
your prayers. 

You know, I’ve confessed this to Dr. 
Chapman and a few others—leaders in the 
Southern Baptist movement—and for me, 
prayer has always been important, but quite 
personal. You know. us_ Episcopalians. 
[Laughter] And like a lot of people, I’ve 
worried a little bit about shedding tears in 
public or the emotion of it. But as Barbara 
and I prayed at Camp David before the air 
war began, we were thinking about those 
young men and women overseas. And I had 
the tears start down the cheeks, and our 
minister smiled back. And I no longer wor- 
ried how it looked to others. Here we go. 
[Applause] 

And I think that, like a lot of others who 
had positions or responsibility in sending 
someone else’s kid to war, we realize that in 
prayer what mattered is how it might have 
seemed to God. 

Above all, after all the months of praying 
and asking for God’s guidance—I thought it 
important to thank God for sustaining our 
nation through this crisis. And that led to 3 
National Days of Thanksgiving and Prayer, 
which I really believed strengthened our 
wonderful nation. 

You know, for too long, too many have 
worried that we Americans have weakened 
the two fundamental pillars supporting our 
society—our families, and our faith. 

But while the cynics may sense some 
kind of “religious resurgence” over the last 
2 or 3 years, they’ve always been a lagging 
indicator of American life. Most of us have 
never had to get our faith in God back, 
because we never lost it. In a recent survey, 
40 percent of Americans named “Faith in 
God” the most important part of their lives. 
Only 2 percent selected, “A job that pays 
well.” 
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In this Bicentennial year of the Bill of 
Rights, we would do well to pause and re- 
flect on religion’s roots in our society, and 
our society’s roots in religion. The founding 
fathers thought long and carefully about the 
role of religion and government in our soci- 
ety. And it’s no accident that among all of 
the freedoms guaranteed by the First 
Amendment—freedoms of speech, of the 
press, of assembly, of petition—the first was 
the freedom of religion. And that’s why the 
story of a little girl named Monette Reth- 
ford, out in Norman, Oklahoma, is now get- 
ting national attention. 

A fifth-grader in public elementary 
school, Monette liked to read her Bible 
under a shade tree during recess. No teach- 
ers involved, no disruption of the school ac- 
tivities—just Monette and then, from time 
to time, a handful of friends who joined her, 
voluntarily, to share their faith and discuss 
how it touched their daily lives. 

Yet school officials told Monette that her 
prayer group was illegal on school proper- 
ty—an “unlawful assembly.” They forgot 
that the First Amendment was written to 
protect people against religious intrusions 
by the State—not to protect the State from 
voluntary religious activities by the people. 

I would add this: that the day a child’s 
quiet, voluntary group during recess be- 
comes an “unlawful assembly,” something’s 
wrong. 

In that spirit, once again I call on the 
United States Congress to pass a Constitu- 
tional Amendment permitting voluntary 
prayer back into our nation’s schools. You 
see, let’s put people first—and allow them 
the freedom to follow their faith. 

Putting people first also means making 
sure government aliows people to make 
their own decisions—and that means giving 
parents and families the right to choose the 
kind of child care that they want for their 
kids. Choice in child care. 

Just today we are publishing regulations 
that will provide the first vouchers for child 
care. And finally, low-income parents will 
have the chance to choose where their kids 
get child care—including religious settings 
and with religious instruction. Just on my 
way over here this morning, here in Atlan- 
ta, I visited a church-based child care 
center where children receive first-class 
care—regardless of their parents’ religion, 


background, or income. We fought a long 
time to preserve choice for parents. And 
today, it truly becomes a reality—at least in 
child care. 

We want to extend the concept of choice 
to include schools. Every family should 
have the freedom to choose a school for a 
child. Our efforts for choice in schools seek 
to put power in parents’ hands. We trust 
them to make the right decisions for their 
kids. And some argue that choice will make 
bad schools worse. Our new Secretary of 
Education doesn’t agree with that, and I 
don’t agree with that. I am confident that 
choice will make even the bad schools 
better. They'll have to compete. 

And something more—one of our national 
education goals—we believe that kids 
should be safe to walk the streets—any 
streets. Schools should also be free from the 
fear of crime and the despair of drugs. And 
if you detect a note of frustration in what 
I’m about to say, you’re a good psychiatrist, 
because it’s true. 

Back on March 6th, I challenged the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass a tough 
crime bill in 100 days—to keep our streets 
safe. And yet, the leadership has failed to 
make crime a priority issue. We submitted 
our first crime bill more than 2 years ago— 
and nothing has happened. Surely the 
United States Congress can pass a crime bill 
in what’s left of that 100 days. 

There’s another issue before the Con- 
gress—that’s the question of human life, the 
question of abortion—a difficult and a 
deeply emotional decision for all Americans. 
The question—and we’ve faced it before—is 
whether the American taxpayer should pay 
for abortions. And honest people of good- 
will, I’m sure, differ on this question, but I 
firmly oppose Federal funding of abortions, 
except where the life of the mother is en- 
dangered. Since 1981 the Federal Govern- 
ment has determined that taxpayer funds 
should be used for abortion only in this 
most narrow of circumstances. 

And whatever we’ve learned over the last 
few decades, it’s clear that America is a 
nation that no longer lacks a moral vocabu- 
lary. Ideals like decency and virtue are no 
longer subject to scorn. 

And I’d ask that you hold fast to the 
Southern Baptist ideal of “a free church in a 
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free State.” Hold fast to protect—and, 
Morris, once again, in his generous intro- 
duction, spoke of this—to protect all faiths 
in freedom, and hold fast to protect our 
most essential unit of life—the family. 

As I look at our social agenda, and as 
Barbara and I talk about it and worry about 
it in the wonderful setting of the White 
House, we keep saying: “What can we do?” 
Privileged as we are to serve this great 
country, what can we do to strengthen 
family life in America? It is essential to our 
well-being. 

Let me close with a story—well, let me 
just make a couple of other remarks. 
[Laughter] Not many. I mentioned family, 
so let’s ask ourselves in child care and edu- 
cation and crime legislation: Are we doing 
all we can to preserve faith and family? 
And, if not, we’ve got to do more. Only 
when we protect and preserve our most 
cherished ideals and institutions, does gov- 
ernment by the people serve the people. 

We are, as ever, “One nation under 
God.” No nation better reconciles diversity 
of faith with unity of purpose. And as new 
challenges confront us we must draw on 
that strength and work to build a nation 
united in its commitment to decency and 
opportunity, to freedom, to family, and to 
faith. 

Now to this story about a Kurdish 
family—Mikail and Safiya Dosky—who es- 
caped from Iraq over a decade ago. During 
their perilous journey across the Iranian 
border, they became separated from their 
2-year-old daughter, Gilawish. Mikail and 
his wife made it; the child left behind. 
Their daughter did not make it out. 

After settling in America, Mikail, the 
father, kept trying to get his daughter out 
of Iraq, even traveling there himself, but to 
no avail. And just a few weeks ago, the dad, 
Mikail, got a phone call from an American 
helicopter pilot in Turkey—one of our 
heroes. This pilot had been flying supplies 
to save the lives of these Kurdish refugees 
when he got a note from Gilawish—now, 
this child, now 18 years old—asking him to 
call her parents in America. He did—and 
Mikail’s friends at the First Baptist Church 
in Alexandria, Virginia, helped him get to 
Turkey and bring his daugher back. And 
after thousands of miles, thousands of days, 
and thousands of dollars, Mikail and 
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Gilawish arrived in America Tuesday 
night—where years of sorrow were washed 
away with tears of joy. 

What a testament to the power of faith 
and hope and love—all of which God pro- 
vides in abundance. In war and peace, as 
I’ve mentioned above, faith provides our 
solace, our shield and our shelter. I under- 
stand what Lincoln talked about when he 
said many times he went to his knees as 
President of the United States. And as the 
Psalmist wrote, “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
God’s light leads us forward. And today, as 
always, let us pray for His continued guid- 
ance and His grace. 

Thank all of you for your commitment, 
your leadership, your love, and your pray- 
ers. And may God continue to bless this 
land with freedom and peace. 

Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:44 a.m. in 
the Georgia World Congress Center. In his 
remarks, he referred to Morris Chapman 
and Harold C. Bennett, president and exec- 
utive president of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention; and Secretary of Education Lamar 
Alexander. Prior to attending the conven- 
tion, the President toured the Child Devel- 
opment Center at Central in Atlanta. 


Exchange With Reporters 
June 6, 1991 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


The President. ——a couple of experts to 
answer your questions. 

Q. What’s going on in Geneva tomorrow? 

The President. Well, I assume they'll be 
talking about a possible summit meeting. As 
we've said before, we want to move START 
further along. So, they’ll be talking sub- 
stance. I am going to having a meeting 
with—back this afternoon—a rather impor- 
tant meeting. That will help Secretary 
Baker—if I can get a hold of him. 

Q. Who will be at that meeting this after- 
noon? 

The President. It’s an NSC meeting. I 
don’t know exactly what—the participants 





or who’s in town or not, but it’s an NSC 
meeting and one of the main agenda items 
is on the strategic arms topic. 

Q. What has to be decided? 

The President. Well, there are some very 
technical issues; I’m not exactly the world’s 
greatest expert. But downloading and 
counting. I mean, there are some things 
that are highly technical, but are very, very 
important, and so, we have to hammer out 
some remaining differences. But a lot of the 
work has been done. So, we’re pushing. 
We're going to start getting —— 

Q. Will Secretary Baker be able to set the 
date for the summit in this meeting tomor- 
row, do you think? 

The President. Well, it depends a lot on 
what we do today and then on how those 
ideas are received by Mr. Bessmertnykh 
and on what they bring to the table. I 
mean, it’s a two-way street here, and both 
sides are dealing in very good faith at this 
point. And both sides want to have a 


summit, and both sides obviously want to 
get a strategic arms agreement. So, that’s a 
given at this point. That hasn’t always been 


the case necessarily, but we’d like to have 
that. I mean, if we start with that spirit and 
then we'd like to have the meeting. 

Civil Rights Legislation 

Q. What do you think of Senator Dan- 
forth’s proposal in the Senate on civil 
rights? 

The President. Well, he has three bills, 
and our people are taking a hard look at 
them. What I want to see happen some- 
where along the line here is somebody take 
a look at our legislation. It’s good legislation; 
it is strong in terms of elimination of dis- 
crimination in the workplace. It avoids the 
quota problem that’s dividing the forces in 
Congress. I’d like to see people deal from 
our legislation. We’ve been fighting on 
“theirs” legislation, and I’ve said very frank- 
ly for 2 years now what’s wrong with it. 
And I think a lot of the American people 
agree with me, very candidly, on this. But I 
keep saying I want a civil rights bill that 
will bar discrimination in the workplace, 
and I think we can get it. But I don’t be- 
lieve any of you have heard a serious analy- 
sis of our bill, and the reason is, we’re 
always playing from somebody else’s sheet 
of music. 
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So, we’ve got this power to veto bad leg- 
islation. I want an antidiscrimination bill. 
So, as the action shifts to the Senate, what 
we're going to try to do is talk to the 
Democrats about trying to give our bill a 
fair chance. It hasn’t had it. Most of the 
editorials that oppose me don’t even know 
what’s in our bill. And part of my responsi- 
bility is to try for what I believe, and I 
think what I believe in, most of the Ameri- 
can people believe in—antidiscrimination, 
but no quotas. So, what happens? They flail 
me for divisive politics; that means not 
doing it Ralph Neas’ way, some civil-ap- 
pointed guy up there in Washington that 
calls all the shots. Well, that’s not good 
enough now. 


Q. Are you willing to compromise on 
yours? 

The President. 1 have compromised. Sure 
I am. So, that’s the spirit I bring to it. But 
my problem has been, we had a deal 
worked out with one of the leading Sena- 
tors last year and a handshake an‘ a look in 
the eye, and he goes up and some of the 
people in Washington, Beltway crowd, says 
that’s not good enough. So, I’ve given you 
my—politics in this, I must say I really still 
honestly feel that it’s on the other side. And 
I must say I get offended a little bit when 
people question my motives on this because 
we've been out front on what we are for. 
And it’s very seldom you hear any discus- 
sion of it. 


Persian Gulf Conflict 


Q. Were you embarrassed to get a little 
teary up there? 

The President. No, 1 do that in church. 
No embarrassed, but maybe in public it’s 
kind of a first or maybe third. 

No, I feel very emotionally about the war 
and about having to send other people’s 
sons and daughters halfway across the world 
and commit our troops to battle. So, I was 
trying to speak to them from the heart. 
Maybe I’m not too proud of myself, but I 
felt strongly. I'll never forget that day. I 
knew what was over the horizon in terms of 
our air war, and I stood there with the tears 
coming down my face, and that’s the way it 
was. So, why not say it? 
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Q. Did you think it was going to be 
worse? Did you think the air war was going 
to be worse? 

The President. Well, I just wondered 
about it, and one life—you remember all 
the talk about body bags, and I’m a human 
being and I felt a great responsibility to the 
American people and to the families. I hope 
it doesn’t get too emotional at the service at 
Arlington. I still feel it. I feel very strongly 
about those kids that gave their lives for 
this country. So, if I show some emotion, 
that is just the way I am. 

Q. Mr. President, the Southern Bap- 
tists——— 

The President. And so does the rest of the 
family, I might add. I’m putting this off on 
Barbara, too. 


National Endowment for the Arts 
Chairman 


Q. They want you to fire John Frohn- 
mayer for supporting sacrilegious art. 

The President. 1 support John Frohn- 
mayer. I support him and I oppose sacrile- 
gious art. Some of the things in the name of 
art that are put forward and called art that 
are totally sacrilegious are deeply offensive 
to me. But I also think they’re offensive to 
Frohnmayer. He’s in a very difficult posi- 
tion, and in my view he’s doing a good job. 
So we have a difference, and I think if some 
of his critics had a chance to understand his 
role, they would understand he is trying 
very hard. It is tough. And we don’t want 
censorship, but we don’t want just plain sa- 
crilegious junk being peddled as art. And I'll 
spare the American people the one vivid 
offensive example that comes to my mind, 
and it is so bad that I don’t even want to 
tell you what it is. I think most of you know 
what it is. 


Lesbian Episcopal Priest 


Q. Mr. President, your home church or- 
dained a lesbian woman as a priest today. 
What do you feel about that? 

The President. Well, I'll be very candid 
with you, I think the churches—regional 
churches and branch churches have a right 
to do what they want. Perhaps I’m a little 
old-fashioned, but I’m not quite ready for 
that. 
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Note: The exchange began at 12:40 p.m. 
aboard Air Force One, prior to departure 
from Dobbins Air Force Base in Atlanta, 
GA, for Washington, DC. In his responses, 
the President referred to Foreign Minister 
Aleksander Bessmertnykh of the Soviet 
Union and Ralph G. Neas, executive direc- 
tor of the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights. 


Nomination of Desiree Tucker-Sorini 
To Be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury 


June 6, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Desiree Tucker-Sorini, of 
Colorado, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury for Public Affairs and Liaison. 
She would succeed Roger Bolton. 

Since 1989 Ms. Tucker-Sorini has served 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary of Public Af- 
fairs at the United States Department of the 
Treasury. Prior to this, she served as Direc- 
tor of Public Affairs for the International 
Trade Administration at the Department of 
Commerce, 1986-1989; Press Secretary for 
the United States Trade Representative, 
1984-1986; and as Special Assistant to the 
Director of Women in Development at the 
Agency for International Development, 
1983. Ms. Tucker-Sorini also served as Di- 
rector of Fundraising for Tucker & Brown 
in Washington, DC. 

Ms. Tucker-Sorini was graduated from 
Colorado State University (B.A., 1980). She 
was born January 14, 1958, in Grand Junc- 
tion, CO. Ms. Tucker-Sorini is married and 
resides in McLean, VA. 


Memorandum on Export-Import Bank 
Services for Bulgaria 


June 5, 1991 


Presidential Determination No. 91-40 
Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Presidential Determination Under 
Subsection 2(b)2) of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as Amended—Bulgaria 
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Pursuant to subsection 2(b\X2) of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amend- 
ed (12 U.S.C. 635(b\2)), I hereby determine 
that it is in the national interest for the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States to 
guarantee, insure, extend credit, and par- 
ticipate in the extension of credit in con- 
nection with the purchase or lease of any 
product by, for use in, or for sale or lease to 
Bulgaria. 

You are authorized and directed to report 
this determination to the Congress and to 
publish it in the Federal Register. 


George Bush 


Note: This determination was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on June 
7. 


Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
of Henry Catto as Director of the 
United States Information Agency 


June 7, 1991 


The President. Thanks for that warm wel- 
come. I’m just delighted to be over here for 
this occasion, the formal swearing-in, and 
also to give me the opportunity to thank all 
of you for what you do for your country. I 
want to salute, of course, Henry Catto and 
Jessica; Leonard Marks is out here—one of 
the former directors of this very important 
agency. 

I’m delighted to stand at the side of my 
friend of longstanding, Henry Catto. I’m 
pleased that so many of his friends and 
family could be with us here to share in this 
special day. First, let me also salute Dick 
Carlson, the Director of the VOA [Voice of 
America]. Dick has piloted the Voice during 
5, I think, of its most fascinating years, and 
done it well. I am just delighted that he has 
agreed to serve as an ambassador for our 
country. His service to the public will con- 
tinue, and I’m very proud that he'll be at 
my side. 

I’m also pleased to announce that his suc- 
cessor, as the new Director, is a man who I 
know will uphold this extraordinarily proud 
legacy of the Voice, and I’m talking about, 
now, Chase Untermeyer. He’s now an As- 


sistant to the President, but he was former- 
ly an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, a 
former journalist; he was an elected official 
in Texas—and in his coming into this job, 
clearly he will be following a long line of 
distinguished Americans. So he’ll need your 
help, and with it, I know he’ll do very, very 
well. 

And of course, I really wanted to have 
this occasion over here, because I wanted to 
recognize the talented professionals of 
USIA. One of the reasons that I’m here 
today is to thank all of you for an awful lot, 
but especially for your dedicated service 
during Desert Shield and Desert Storm. I 
know many of you put in an awful lot of 
hours. For many, it was a “round the clock” 
effort. The expertise of your people in the 
field, the fine Gulf war pamphlets that you 
produced—all the extra hours behind the 
microphone at VOA and in USIA’s TV stu- 
dios—helped us get the word out, helped 
people in the Middle East and around the 
world separate fact from fiction about Iraq’s 
aggression and the intentions of Saddam 
Hussein. We were up against an enormous 
propaganda machine from various quarters 
overseas. And I think that you all distin- 
guished yourselves with great honor and 
great credit to the United States of Amer- 
ica. So thank you from this grateful heart. 

To those of us who know the history, the 
proud legacy of this agency, USIA’s key role 
in the Gulf comes as no surprise. Since the 
time President Eisenhower created USIA 
nearly 40 years ago—then in the midst of 
the cold war and conflict—public diplomacy 
has played an integral role in American for- 
eign policy. USIA is founded on the belief, 
the certainty, if you will, that ideas matter: 
especially to this nation—a nation founded 
on the idea of freedom. 

The cold war was itself, in the deepest 
sense, a war of ideas. In that war, USIA 
acted as America’s advocate, spreading the 
message of democracy and freedom, doing 
it in a very convincing way, spreading the 
message of human rights and human digni- 
ty. That went behind the Iron Curtain, got 
past the jammers’ wall of noise, and into 
every corner of closed societies around the 
world. 

And today, at long last, thank God, the 
cold war has drawn to an end. The Iron 
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Curtain, the Berlin Wall, the monument of 
lies posing as truth—all were reduced to 
ruins by the undeniable power of an idea: 
that all people everywhere must be free. 

Each of you shares in this great triumph 
of the human spirit. But your work—I’m 
sure you all know—is far from over. Just as 
millions drew hope from this American 
idea, so now the American example speaks 
to people the world over: in the developing 
countries seeking to unleash the power of 
free enterprise, to the nations now engaged 
in the difficult business of democracy-build- 
ing—everywhere that men and women still 
struggle to be free. There’s still this exam- 
ple—the American example—that we must 
get out. Today, more than ever in our 
world of instantaneous communication— 
when images, ideas, and information cross 
the globe at the speed of light—the work 
you do at USIA advances our national inter- 
est. 

Your broadcasts, your exchanges, the 
overseas libraries and publications, the pro- 
grams to teach English—all tell America’s 
story to the world: who we are; how we 
live; and, perhaps most important, what we 
believe in. 

That is America’s message. You here at 
USIA take America’s message to the world. 
You tell the story that the world still wants 
to hear. 

Let me just close now with the business 
at hand—a personal note about my dear 
friend and your new Director. Back on 
August 2d—the day that the Iraqi tanks first 
rolled into Kuwait—both Margaret Thatch- 
er and I were scheduled to take part in an 
Aspen Institute conference out in Colora- 
do—Aspen, Colorado. 

We were also to be Henry’s guests at 
their ranch in Aspen. It turned out to be 
quite a memorable “working visit,” as some 
of you may remember. I saw firsthand at 
that critical moment, though, Henry’s un- 
derstanding of a complicated situation, his 
unerring judgment, his unquestioned exper- 
tise—and above all, his unswerving devo- 
tion to principle, as he and I discussed, of 
the Iraqi invasion. 

Everyone who knows this man will agree 
that his considerable strength will serve 
him well in this proud new post as Director 
of USIA. 
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So, once again, my sincerest thanks to all 
of you for your warm welcome, and much 
more important than that, for what you do. 
I expect over here you wonder if we over 
at the White House even know you exist at 
times. Maybe you're better if you don’t 
know you exist at times. [Laughter] When 
Henry suggested we could come over here, 
it gives me an opportunity to thank you in 
the best way I possibly can for your dedicat- 
ed service to the greatest country on the face 
of the Earth. Now, it is with great pleasure 
that I will witness the swearing-in of Am- 
bassador Henry Catto as Director of USIA. 
Thank you. 


[At this point, USIA Director Catto was 
sworn in. |] 


Director Catto. Mr. President, Justice 
Kennedy, USIA colleagues here in Washing- 
ton and watching throughout the globe on 
Worldnet or listening on the Voice of 
America. Spring, sir, is the season of new 
beginnings. Two springs ago in May of 
1989, I had the experience of presenting 
my credentials to Queen Elizabeth at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Thanks to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for 2 years I had the honor to repre- 
sent our country in the United Kingdom. 

That experience reinforced a belief of 
mine. I’ve learned a little something about 
diplomacy over the years; and if I have, it’s 
that public diplomacy is an indispensable 
component of an effective foreign policy. 

Scholars call ours the Information Age. 
The Industrial Age was defined by the 
steam engine, by the dynamo, by the elec- 
tronic grid. The current epoch is defined by 
new technologies—by computers, by satel- 
lites, by silicon chips. In the Information 
Age, public diplomacy is not only valuable, 
it is essential to any prolonged success in 
world affairs. 

You mentioned, Mr. President, in your 
remarks, the events of August 2d. I think it 
would interest everyone here to know that 
at one point, half of Prime Minister Thatch- 
er’s Cabinet were former USIA internation- 
al visitors. Your public display of unity and 
determination at that critical moment were 
crucial in shaping world opinion about the 
need for an international response to the 
Iraqi invasion. 
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The Gulf conflict was the first interna- 
tional crisis, unmistakably, of the Informa- 
tion Age. And appropriately, the men and 
women of the U.S. Information Agency did 
themselves proud. And proud they should 
be, Mr. President. As the coalition took 
shape, the USIA’s public affairs and public 
information officers on six continents ex- 
plained America’s goals and diplomatic ef- 
forts. 

Our Worldnet facilities at American Em- 
bassies throughout the globe made it possi- 
ble for foreign journalists to interview by 
satellite the men and women shaping 
American policies in the Gulf and on other 
issues. Meanwhile, here in Washington, the 
USIA’s foreign press center helped Ameri- 
can-based foreign journalists by providing 
briefings, press releases, and press confer- 
ence facilities. 

And all the while, people of the Voice of 
America did their jobs brilliantly. They got 
the news, they told it straight. That is their 
job—to tell it like it is. 

Equally important, and also all the while, 
our exchange programs for scholars and 
teachers went on, and our AmParts lectur- 
ers made tour after tour, and our USIS cen- 
ters around the globe helped those eager to 
learn more about America. And if I may say 
so, nobody could do those things better, 
either. No one could do them better than 
USIA. 

Once upon a time, a wise man was asked 
the secret of happiness. He responded: Find 
a mission in life and take it seriously. Mr. 
President, the men and women of the 
United States Information Agency have a 
mission. They carry and transmit to a world 
that hungers for America’s story—our news, 
the best of our culture, information about 
our policies—an understanding of our way 
of life. That is our mission—to be America’s 
information agency in the Information Age. 
We do, and we will, take that mission seri- 
ously. 

Mr. President, thank you for the honor 
you have done me and for the thrill you’ve 
given us all by paying us a visit here today. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:14 a.m. in 
the Voice of America Auditorium. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Drug-Free School Recognition 
Program Awards 


June 7, 1991 


Welcome. Welcome all to the Rose 
Garden. No roses, but it’s the Rose Garden. 
[Laughter] Now, please be seated. And 
thank you all for coming. Well, listen, it’s a 
great pleasure to see all of you here. And 
it’s a pleasure to be with our Drug Policy 
Director Bob Martinez, doing a great job in 
the antidrug campaign across this country; 
our very able Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh standing next to me; and 
Lamar Alexander here, our new Secretary 
of Education, who’s excited the country 
with our program for America 2000, a good 
look at revolutionizing education. 

And I’m just delighted—is David Kearns 
going to be here? I heard that he might, 
but I don’t see him out there. So, I'll leave 
out our new Deputy Secretary over at Edu- 
cation, David Kearns, who’s also a key 
member of our team. 

But I’m pleased to see a lot of the stu- 
dents here today. That’s important at an 
event like this one because all the damage 
drugs can do—what’s worse is that drugs 
rob you of your future—and our future. 
Frankly, our future as a nation is robbed. 
And it’s in your hands. 

With our thoughts fixed on our future 
and before we begin, let me briefly men- 
tion two forward-looking actions taken in 
the House of Representatives yesterday. 
The House provided funding for two of this 
administration’s top priorities: Space Station 
Freedom—that’s America’s pioneering effort 
to establish a permanent presence in space, 
thus keeping us on the cutting edge of sci- 
ence and research and development—and 
the HOPE program, to expand opportuni- 
ties for home ownership to people who now 
live in public housing. And each program is 
a prime example of how we can shape 
America’s future for the better. 

This is the 4th year we’ve hosted the 
Drug-Free School Recognition Program. 
And this year, the schools we honor come 
from every corner of America, near and far. 
One stands not far from here, up 16th 
Street, DC’s own Abraham Lincoln Junior 
High School. [Applause] I see they brought 
us some fans along today. That’s the way it 
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should be. Others come, literally, from as 
far away as the North Pole—North Pole 
High School in Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Now, I’m sure all of you know about 
America’s 2000 strategy that I’ve referred 
to—to transform, literally transform Ameri- 
can schools and move the Nation toward 
achieving the six ambitious national educa- 
tion goals that we’ve set for ourselves, 
working in close conjunction with the Na- 
tion’s Governors. We’ve set a target for our 
students to be first in the world in math 
and science by the year 2000. We want to 
increase the graduation rate to 90 percent. 
We will ask our students to demonstrate a 
competence in five core subjects as they 
progress from fourth grade to graduation. 

And many times, the last goal we men- 
tion is safe, disciplined, and drug-free 
schools. It may be last, but it is certainly by 
no means the least important. We can’t 
hope to give any student a sound educa- 
tion—a decent shot at the future—if drug 
users and drug dealers roam the halls of our 
schools. And for this reason, drug-free 
schools are a top priority of our America 
2000 strategy and of our national drug con- 
trol strategy. 

We’ve made some progress. We have 
made some progress in decreasing illegal 
drug use among America’s students. And 
each of the schools gathered here today 
helps ensure that this progress will contin- 
ue. 

The 56 schools we honor represent 28 
States and the District—District of Colum- 
bia. These include public and private 
schools, large and small, rural and urban, 
elementary, junior, and senior highs. But 
for all your differences, there’s one thing in 
common, there’s a common matrix here: 
You’re winning the battle. In a society 
where our children often get mixed mes- 
sages on drug use, you're sending a clear 
signal: You draw the line against drugs. 

Take Washington Middle School in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. For some kids, walk- 
ing to Washington Middle School every 
morning means running an urban gauntlet, 
threading their way through gang turf. But 
when they get to school, they’re in a new 
world; they enter another world. Washing- 
ton Middle School is off-limits to gangs. It 
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hosts more than a dozen student support 
groups, places where kids can turn to 
escape the peer pressure that often pushes 
them into this deadly experimentation with 
drugs. 

And then, there’s Washington’s Parent 
Center, a program that teaches everything 
from English to how to be a better parent. 
And I’ve heard about banners on the wall 
there that say it all: “It’s easier to build a 
child than repair an adult.” 

When a school succeeds—as all of yours 
are succeeding—in a sense it’s a team victo- 
ry, for the teachers, the administrators, for 
the students, but also for the parents and 
the wider community outside the classroom. 

When I unveiled our America 2000 strat- 
egy back in April, I said this: “Across this 
nation, we must cultivate communities 
where children can learn, communities 
where the school is more than a refuge, 
more than a solitary island of calm amid 
chaos.” And I challenged every city and 
town across our country to become an 
America 2000 community by doing four 
things: Adopt the national education goals; 


devise a community-wide plan for reaching 
them; establish a report card to measure 
progress; and fourth and finally, to create 
and support what I call a new American 


school. If there’s one word that defines 
what it takes to be an America 2000 com- 
munity, that one word is commitment. 

Kenedy High School in Kenedy, Texas, 
understands that kind of community com- 
mitment. Four years ago, a Kenedy kid, a 
Kenedy student, died from drug abuse. The 
school vowed to turn that tragedy into 
hope, and a small Texas town declared its 
own war on drugs. Student leaders at 
Kenedy formed what they called a SWAT 
team—Students With A Target—to spread 
this antidrug message. Even more impor- 
tant, the community outside the school 
closed ranks to deny drug users a safe 
haven. It’s working. Kenedy’s success comes 
from community involvement: a commit- 
ment on the part of every adult, every 
shopkeeper, every community leader, every 
parent never to look the other way when 
kids use drugs. 

Washington and Kenedy and all the other 
schools here today prove that when it 
comes to stopping drugs, we can fight back. 
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By creating a drug-free environment where 
students can learn, you set an example that 
other schools can follow. And so, once 
again, it has been a real pleasure to wel- 
come you to the White House. Congratula- 
tions to each and every one of you for your 
fine work. And may God bless our country 
as we wage this heroic fight. 
Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Nomination of Richard W. Carlson To 
Be United States Ambassador to the 
Seychelles 


June 7, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard W. Carlson, of 
California, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Republic of Sey- 
chelles. He would succeed James B. Moran. 

Since 1986 Mr. Carlson has served as Di- 
rector of the Voice of America at the U.S. 
Information Agency in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this, Mr. Carlson served as Director 
of the Office of Public Liaison at the U.S. 
Information Agency, 1985-1986, and was 
self-employed, 1984-1985. In 1984, he was 
a candidate for mayor of San Diego. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Carlson served as senior vice 
president of the Great American First Bank 
of San Diego, CA, 1977-1983; TV anchor 
with KFMB-TV in San Diego, CA, 1975- 
1977; producer, writer, and director of the 
NBC Documentary Unit in Burbank, CA, 
1975; political editor and TV news anchor 
with ABC TV in Hollywood, CA, 1971- 
1975; and as a freelance writer, 1970-1971. 
He served as a reporter for various televi- 
sion stations and news organizations in Cali- 
fornia, 1962-1970. 


Mr. Carlson attended the University of 
Mississippi, 1961-1962. He was born Febru- 
ary 10, 1941, in Boston, MA. Mr. Carlson 
served in the U.S. Navy, 1959-1962. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Charles G. Untermeyer 
To Be an Associate Director of the 
United States Information Agency and 
Director of the Voice of America 


June 7, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles Graves Untermey- 
er, of Texas, to be an Associate Director of 
the United States Information Agency for 
Broadcasting and Director of the Voice of 
America. He would succeed Richard W. 
Carlson. 

Since 1989, Mr. Untermeyer has served 
as Assistant to the President and Director of 
Presidential Personnel at the White House 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this, he served 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs, 1984-1988; 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Installations & Facilities, 1983-1984; and as 
Executive Assistant to Vice President Bush, 
1980-1983. From 1976 to 1980, Mr. Unter- 
meyer served as a membher of the Texas 
House of Representatives. Mr. Untermeyer 
also served as a political reporter for the 
Houston Chronicle and executive assistant 
to County Judge Jon Lindsay in Houston, 
TX. 

Mr. Untermeyer graduated from Harvard 
University (B.A., 1968). He was born March 
7, 1946, in Long Branch, NJ. Mr. Untermey- 
er served in the U.S. Navy, 1968-1970. Mr. 
Untermeyer is married and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


White House Statement on Federal 
Budget Amendments for the Education 
Reform Strategy 


June 7, 1991 


The President today sent to the Congress 
FY 1992 budget amendments that would 
provide financing for his America 2000 edu- 
cation reform strategy now before the Con- 
gress. The strategy is a national—not a Fed- 
eral—strategy, requiring the participation 
and support of families, communities, and 
the business sector, in addition to Federal, 
State, and local governments. Federal re- 
sources and authorities, however, should 
play an important role in helping the States 
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to achieve the national education goals and 
to help bring schools and teaching up to the 
standards necessary for America to compete 
effectively in the world economy of the 
next century. 

The requested amendments would pro- 
vide funds for the following activities: 


¢ New American schools ($180 million); 

© Merit schools ($100 million); 

¢ Governors’ academies for teachers ($70 
million); 
Governors’ academies for school lead- 
ers ($22.5 million); 
Alternative certification of teachers 
and principals ($25 million); 
Assistance for parental choice pro- 
grams ($200 million); 
Parental choice programs of national 
significance ($30 million); 
The Commission on Time, Study, 
Learning, and Teaching ($1 million); 
and 
A variety of activities to develop 
world-class educational _ standards, 
American achievement tests, and elec- 
tronic education networks for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, to assess 
workplace literacy skills, and for other 
purposes ($38.2 million). 


These requests reflect reallocations 
among accounts in the Department of Edu- 
cation. In total, these reallocations would 
not affect current FY 1992 budget esti- 
mates. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Supercomputer Export Controls 


June 7, 1991 


In November 1990 President Bush called 
for efforts to improve the multilateral appli- 
cation of export controls on high perform- 
ance computers. Based on that initiative, 
the United States and Japan on June 6 con- 
cluded consultations on supercomputer 
export controls. Both Governments share 
the view that supercomputers are of strate- 
gic concern, particularly for the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons and missiles, and 
that great importance should be attached to 
export controls on supercomputers for the 
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purpose of preventing the proliferation of 
such weapons. 


The consultations will assist supercom- 
puter suppliers by streamlining procedures 
for supercomputer exports to many free- 
world trading partners. The bulk of US. 
supercomputer exports are to Western 
Europe and Japan. 

Supercomputers are defined as computers 
above the 195 million theoretical operations 
per second (Mtops) level. The consultations 
address procedures the United States and 
Japan have applied to supercomputer ex- 
ports in recent years. 


For exports to countries that pose a na- 
tional security or proliferation concern, 
such as countries that have not signed the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, strict 
safeguards against misuse are required. De- 
pending on the destination and circum- 
stances, some applications may be denied. 
The United States and Japan will consult 
with each other prior to each supercom- 
puter export to such countries. 


The United States and Japan hope to es- 
tablish a more effective control system by 
seeking the cooperation of several Europe- 
an countries with emerging supercomputer 
suppliers. 


Details of the procedures and safeguards 
will be published by the Commerce De- 
partment in the Federal Register to provide 
guidance to U.S. exporters. A fact sheet 
with additional details is also provided with 
this statement. 


White House Fact Sheet on Supercom- 
puter Export Controls 
June 7, 1991 


Special export controls are applied to su- 
percomputers in recognition of their signifi- 
cant strategic value and their applications 
that could contribute to projects of national 
security concern and to the proliferation of 
missiles and weapons of mass destruction. 


The main goal of the U.S./Japan consulta- 
tions is to maintain controls on exports of 
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supercomputers to destinations of concern, 
while reducing the licensing burdens on ex- 
ports to reliable destinations. 


The U.S. has consulted with Japan in ac- 
cordance with the Presidential Order of No- 
vember 16, 1990, which directed the devel- 
opment of new supercomputer export con- 
trols. Future consultations will include an 
annual review and indexing of the control 
thresholds to reflect rapid advances in the 
industry and changes in strategic concerns. 


The definition of “supercomputers” for 
export control purposes is any computer 
with a Composite Theoretical Preformance 
(CTP) equal to or exceeding 195 million 
theoretical operations per second (Mtops), 
which is distinct from performance thresh- 
olds used in other trade negotiations related 
to supercomputer market access. 


For exports to countries that pose a na- 
tional security or proliferation concern, 
such as countries that have not signed the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, strict 
safeguards against misuse are required. De- 
pending on the destination and circum- 
stances of a particular export, some applica- 
tions may be denied. 


Examples of safeguard restrictions that 
can be applied include: 


—Constant monitoring of supercomputers 
by security personnel; 


—Inspection of computer programs and 
software including audits of computer 
activities; 

—Limitations on access to the computer 
by certain individuals; 

—Limitations on the types of computer 
programs that can be used. 


More limited security safeguards will 
apply to exports to many countries that do 
not pose a national security or proliferation 
concern. Such safeguards will require certi- 
fication by the end user that the safeguards 
will be adhered to. If the supercomputer is 
above 1950 Mtops, certification by the gov- 
ernment of the importing country is also 
required. Some modification of the plans 
will be permitted for certain commercial 
use of supercomputers, such as financial and 
travel reservation applications. 


Proclamation 6301—Modification of 
Tariffs and Quota on Certain Sugars, 
Syrups, and Molasses 


June 7, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Section 103B(aX5\F) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (the 1949 Act), as added by 
section 501 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (the 1990 
Act) (7 U.S.C. 1444-2(aX5\F)), requires the 
President to establish an import quota pro- 
gram which shall provide that, during the 
period beginning August 1, 1991, and 
ending July 31, 1996, whenever the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determines and an- 
nounces that for any consecutive 10-week 
period, the Friday through Thursday aver- 
age price quotation for the lowest-priced 
United States growth, as quoted for Mid- 
dling (M) one and three-thirty-seconds inch 
cotton, delivered C.I.F. Northern Europe, 
adjusted for the value of marketing certifi- 
cates issued to domestic users or exporters 
for certain documented sales, exceeds the 
Northern Europe price by more than 1.25 
cents per pound, there shall immediately be 
in effect a special limited global import 
quota equal to 1 week’s consumption of 
upland cotton by domestic mills at the sea- 
sonally adjusted average rate of the most 
recent 3 months for which data are avail- 
able. Section 103B(aX5\XF) further provides 
that such quota shall apply to upland cotton 
purchased not later than 90 days after the 
date of the Secretary’s announcement and 
entered into the United States not later 
than 180 days after such date and that a 
special quota period may be established 
that overlaps any existing quota period, 
except that a special quota period may not 
be established under this program if a spe- 
cial quota period has been established 
under subsection (n) of section 103B. 

2. Section 103B(n) of the 1949 Act, as 
added by section 501 of the 1990 Act (7 
U.S.C. 1444-2(n)), requires the President to 
establish an import quota program which 
shall provide that whenever the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines and announces 
that the average price of the base quality of 
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upland cotton, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, in designated spot markets for a 
month exceeded 130 percent of the average 
price of such quality of cotton in such mar- 
kets for the preceding 36 months there 
shall immediately be in effect a special lim- 
ited global import quota equal to 21 days of 
domestic mill consumption of upland cotton 
at the seasonally adjusted average rate of 
the most recent 3 months for which data 
are available; provided that if a special 
quota had been established under this pro- 
gram during the preceding 12 months, the 
quantity of the quota next established shall 
be the smaller of 21 days of domestic mill 
consumption or the quantity required to in- 
crease the supply to 130 percent of the 
demand. Section 103B(n) further provides 
that such a special quota shall remain in 
effect for a 90-day period and that a special 
quota period may not be established that 
overlaps an existing quota period or a spe- 
cial quota period established under subsec- 
tion (aX5XF) of section 103B. 

3. I find that the Congress intended the 
special import quotas required by section 
103B of the 1949 Act, as amended, to 
permit the importation of quantities of 
upland cotton in addition to any quantities 
permitted to be imported under any quota 
on imports of upland cottom established 
pursuant to the provisions of section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 624). 

4. By Proclamation No. 6175 of Septem- 
ber 13, 1990 (55 FR 38293), the President 
modified, effective October 1, 1990, the 
rates of duty and quota limitations applica- 
ble to certain imported sugars, syrups, and 
molasses and, inter alia, provided for cer- 
tain licensing programs for the importation 
of raw cane sugar described in subheading 
1701.11.02 of the Harmonized Tariff Sched- 
ule of the United States (HTS) to be used 
for the production of certain polyhydric al- 
cohols or to be refined and re-exported in 
refined form or in sugar-containing prod- 
ucts. 

5. Taking into account the factors cited in 
Proclamation No. 6179, and in order to alle- 
viate an unintended hardship which may 
result to participants in the licensing pro- 
grams authorized thereby with respect to 
the time limit for filing certain claims for 
the refund, as drawback, of customs duties, 
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and in order to correct a technical error 
that was made in incorporating such tariff 
modifications in the HTS, I find it appropri- 
ate to modify further the provisions of the 
HTS modified by Proclamation No. 6179. 

6. Section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
as amended (19 U.S.C. 2483), requires the 
President to embody in the HTS the sub- 
stance of the relevant provisions of that Act, 
and of other acts affecting import treat- 
ment, and actions taken thereunder, includ- 
ing the removal, modification, continuance, 
or imposition of any import restriction. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to the pro- 
visions of section 103B of the 1949 Act, as 
added by section 501 of the 1990 Act, addi- 
tional U.S. note 2 to chapter 17 of the HTS, 
and section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
do hereby proclaim: 

(1) In order to establish special import 
quota programs pursuant to the provisions 
of subsections (aX5XF) and (n) of section 
103B of the 1949 Act, as amended, sub- 
chapter III of chapter 99 of the HTS is 
hereby modified by adding U.S. note 6 as 
provided for in Annex I to this proclama- 
tion. 

(2) The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Treasury may promulgate 
such regulations as are necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the special import quota 
programs established by paragraph (1). 

(3) Subheadings 9903.52.00 through 
9903.52.20 are inserted in subchapter III of 
chapter 99 of the HTS, as provided in 
Annex I to this proclamation, and shall be 
effective with respect to articles entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, as of the dates and under the terms set 
forth in Annex I. 

(4) Additional U.S. note 3 to chapter 17 of 
the HTS and subheading 1701.91 of the 
HTS are modified as provided in Annex II 
to this proclamation. 

(5) The provisions of this proclamation 
shall become effective on the day following 
the date of signature. 

(6) Those provisions of proclamation No. 
6179 of September 13, 1990, which are in- 
consistent with the provisions of Annex II of 





this proclamation are hereby superseded to 
the extent of such inconsistency. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:49 a.m., June 10, 1991) 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





June 1 

Victory in the Valley, Inc., of Wichita, KS 
June 3 

Gregory Browne, of Austin, TX 

June 4 


Union Planters National Bank’s IMPACT, of 
Memphis, TN 


June 5 

Chemical Awareness Network, of Indio, CA 
June 6 

Stuart Levin, of New York, NY 

June 7 


Shipleys Choice Elementary School’s BUDDY- 
BUDDY program, of Millersville, MD 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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June 1 

At noon, the President departed West 
Point, NY, for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 


June 3 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from 
Camp David, MD. 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to discuss civil rights legislation. 

In the late afternoon, on the State Floor 
of the White House, President Bush attend- 
ed a lecture on President Jackson, part of 
the Presidential Lecture Series. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Bush has invited President Roh Tae 
Woo of the Republic of Korea to make a 
state visit to the United States. President 
Roh has accepted the invitation and will 
meet with President Bush at the White 
House on July 2. 

The President announced his intention to 
call a White House Conference on Aging, to 
be held in 1993. Nancy Mohr Kennedy, As- 
sistant Secretary of Education for Legisla- 
tion, has been selected to serve as the con- 
ference’s executive director. 


June 4 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Members of the Senate, 
China-U.S. relations; 

—members of the Cabinet, to discuss the 
Middle East peace talks and civil rights 
and crime legislation; 

—John H. Sununu. 

The President spoke on the telephone 

with Prime Minister John Major of the 


to discuss 
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United Kingdom, to discuss the upcoming 
London economic summit. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jane E. Becker, of the District of 
Columbia, to be U.S. Representative to the 
Vienna Office of the United Nations and 
U.S. Deputy Representative to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency with the rank 
of Ambassador. She would succeed Michael 
H. Newlin. Since 1989 Ms. Becker has 
served as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs. 


June 5 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—the leadership of the Orthodox Union 
of America. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
barbecue for Members of Congress on the 
South Lawn at the White House. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
on the Joint Commission on the Environ- 
ment for terms of 3 years: 


Arthur H. Davis, Jr., of Virginia. He would suc- 
ceed Paul D. Guth. Ambassador Davis served 
as the Ambassador to Panama, 1986-1990. Cur- 
rently he serves as a consultant in Miami, FL. 

Gary S. Hartshorn, of the District of Columbia. 
He would succeed Mary Rose Hughes. Current- 
ly Dr. Hartshorn serves as vice president for 
conservation science for the World Wildlife 
Fund in Washington, DC. 


The President has designated Arthur 
Schneier, of New York, to be Chairman of 
the Commission for the Preservation of 
America’s Heritage Abroad. Since 1962 
Rabbi Schneier has served as rabbi at the 
Park East Synagogue in New York, NY, and 
as founder and president of the Appeal of 
Conscience Foundation. 


June 6 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 


Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Bush has invited President Alfredo 
Cristiani Buckard of El Salvador to make an 
official working visit to the United States. 
President Cristiani has accepted the invita- 
tion and will meet with President Bush at 
the White House on June 12. 


June 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to discuss China; 

—John H. Sununu. 

In the morning, the President toured a 
display on The Mall of Operation Desert 
Storm equipment. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
tournament at the horseshoe pit at the 
White House for the horseshoe champions 
from the troops involved in Operation 
Desert Storm. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate E. Gail de Planque, of New 
Jersey, to be a member of the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission for the term of 5 years 
expiring June 30, 1995. She would succeed 
Thomas Morgan Roberts. Currently Ms. de 
Planque serves as Director of the Depart- 
ment of Energy Environmental Measur- 
emnts Laboratory in New York, NY. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 3 


Luis Guinot, Jr., 

of Puerto Rico, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Costa 
Rica. 


Lynn Marvin Hansen, 

of Colorado, for the rank of Ambassador 
during his tenure of service as U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the Conventional Armed 
Forces in Europe (CFE) Joint Consultative 
Group and to the Negotiations on Conven- 
tional Armed Forces in Europe (CFE). 


James H. Quello, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission for a term of 
5 years from July 1, 1991 (reappointment). 


Submitted June 5 


Jane E. Becker, 

of the District of Columbia, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Counselor, to be Representative of 
the United States of America to the Vienna 
Office of the United Nations and Deputy 
Representative of the United States of 
America to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, with the rank of Ambassa- 
dor. 


Submitted June 6 


Steven I. Hofman, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, vice Dale Triber Tate. 


Frances Curtin McNaught, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, vice Kathleen Harrington. 


Desiree Tucker-Sorini, 
of Colorado, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, vice Roger Bolton, resigned. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released June 3 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the National Education Goals 
Panel 


Released June 5 


Announcement: 

Presentation of the Presidential Citizens 
Medal and the Special Award for Excep- 
tional Service 


Announcement: 
Iraqi diversion of World Food Program food 
shipments 


Released June 6 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Southern Baptist annual 
convention in Atlanta, GA 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 6 


H.R. 2127 / Public Law 102-52 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1991 
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Architectural and Transportation Barriers Com- 
pliance Board—427 
Archives and Records Administration, National— 
552 
Arctic Research Commission—625 
Argentina, Ambassador to U.S.—429 
Arizona Women’s Education and Employment, 
Inc., Phoenix, AZ—665 
Arkansas, flooding—697 
Armed Forces, U.S. 
See also specific military department 
Europe, role. See Europe 
Iraqi refugee assistance, role. See Iraq, refugees 
Japan, role. See Japan 


Armed Forces, U.S.—Continued 
Pay—402 
POW’s/MIA’s—385 
Ready Reserve—637 
Return of U.S. Persian Gulf forces—382, 385, 
398, 407, 422, 449, 450 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, U.S.— 
440, 442 
Arms and munitions 
Arms control agreements—381, 450, 602, 639, 
640 
Biological weapons—689 
Chemical weapons—599, 689 
Export controls—664, 684, 688 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
Military exports—491 
Nonproliferation—531, 684. 688 
Army, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—502 
Chief of Staff—452 
Commander of U.S. Persian Gulf forces—493 
Arts, National Endowment for the. See Arts and 
the Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Arts, National Endowment for the—594 
Humanities, National Council on the—554, 624 
Humanities, National Endowment for the—517 
Museum Services Board, National—625 
Asia-Pacific region 
Defense and security, U.S. role—621 
Trade with U.S.—670 
Asian/Pacific American Heritage Month, 1991 
and 1992—571 
Association. See other part of subject 
Asthma and Allergy Foundation—594 
Atlantis. See Space program, shuttle 
Atomic Energy Agency, International—440, 442, 
631 
Aviation, international air show, President’s rep- 
resentative—553 


Bangladesh 
Disaster assistance—552, 686 
Prime Minister—552 
Worker rights—509 
Banking—414, 538, 570 
Barnyard Community Center, Miami, FL—477 
Benin, trade with U.S.—509 
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Benjamin Banneker Honors Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Society Partnership, Annapolis MD—493, 
500 

Better Hearing and Speech Month—554 

Big Brother, 1991 National—518 

Big Brothers and Sisters of Sedwick County, 
Wichita, KS—427 

Big Sister, 1991 National—518 

Board. See other part of subject 

Bolivia, U.S. Ambassador—426 

Boundary Commission, United States 
Canada, International—698 

Broadcasting, Board for International, Radio Free 
Europe—438 

Broadcasting, Corporation for Public—429, 554, 
653 

Broadcasting, National Association of —437 

Broadcasting, Task Force on U.S. Government 
International—528 

Budget, Federal 
See also specific agency 
Congressional role—413 
Defense spending—591 
Deficit—538, 656 
Rescissions and deferrals—444 
Research and development—443 
Sequestrations—510 

Bulgaria, access to U.S. ports—578 

Bureau. See other part of subject 

Burma, refugees—510 

Business Conference, American—412 

Business Editors and Writers, Society of —537 

Business and industry 
Education, role—466, 470, 503 
Small and minority business—417, 574 
Tourism—561 


and 


California 
President’s visit—387, 393 
Winter freeze—478 
Cambodia, access to U.S. ports—578 
Cameroon, President—594 
Canada 
Free trade negotiations with Mexico and the 
U.S.—404, 409, 436, 536, 539, 543, 546 
Prime Minister—536, 546, 680, 681, 688 
Trade with U.S.—508, 523, 539, 670 
Cancer Advisory Board, National—554, 666 
Cancer Control Month—424 
Cancer Panel, President’s—428 
Caribbean region 
See also specific country 
Trade with U.S.—614 
Caring Friends of Wayne County, Inc., 
NY—553 
Casa Teresa, Inc., Orange, CA—427 
Central Intelligence Agency—578, 601-603 
CFE. See Arms and munitions, arms control 
agreements 
Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Chiefs of Police, International Association of— 
479 


Clyde, 
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Children and youth, foster care—629 
China 
Human rights—527 
Relations with U.S.—526 
Trade with U.S.—527, 531, 612, 676, 681, 687 
U.S. Ambassador—607 
Cinco de Mayo—560 
Civil rights 
See also specific subject 
Discrimination—657 
Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 
Cochran Gardens Community Center, St. Louis, 
MO—555, 558 
COCOM. See Coordinating Committee for Multi- 
lateral Security Export Controls 
Colombia, U.S. Ambassador—614 
Colorado 
Governor—461 
President’s visit—683 
Columbus Quincentenary Jubilee Commission, 
Christopher—478 
Commerce, Department of 
Chief Financial Officer—422 
Export controls, administration—491 
Secretary—408, 413, 523, 567, 621 
Commerce, international 
See also specific country or subject; Economy, 
international 
Exports, U.S.—409, 413, 437, 475, 531, 538, 
540, 599, 600, 657, 669, 673 
Free and fair trade—404, 408, 412, 528, 578 
Generalized System of Preferences—506, 509, 
510 
Military exports. See Arms and munitions 
Trade agreements and negotiations—387, 389, 
391-393, 404, 408, 409, 411-413, 421, 435, 
437, 523-525, 530, 536, 539, 543, 546, 549, 
575, 583, 599, 612, 653, 657, 658, 671, 673 
U.S. trade deficit—387, 392 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Communications 
Broadcast industry—437 
Satellites—531 
U.S. Government broadcasting—528 
Communications Commission, Federal—697 
COMPASS, Houston, TX—696 
Competitiveness Council—413, 538, 657 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Congress 
See also specific subject 
Trade, role—387, 392, 393, 404, 408, 412, 435, 
524 
Connecticut, President’s visit—674 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
Forest preservation—475 
River preservation—674 
Tree planting—473, 486, 511, 605 





Conservation—Continued 
Wildlife preservation—621 
Contractors of America, Associated General—435 
Conventional weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Security 
Export Controls—492, 665 
Corey Elementary School’s Adopt-A-Grandfriend 
program, Arlington, TX—665 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Costa Rica, U.S. Ambassador—694 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court Appointed Special Advocate Association— 
518 
Credit Standards Advisory Committee—518, 554 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Crime Victims’ Rights Week, National—483, 484 
Critical Technologies Panel, National—518 
Crossroads of Wilmington, Inc., Wilmington, 
NC—517 
Cuba 
Access to U.S. ports—578 
Independence Day—629 
President—629 
Cuba Broadcasting, Advisory Board for—554 
Cultural and Trade Center Commission, Interna- 
tional—518 
Cyprus 
Conflict resolution—557 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—558 
President—557, 697 
Turkish Cypriot leader—557 
United Nations Special Representative—557 
U.S. special coordinator—558 
Czechoslovakia 
Nuclear energy agreement with U.S.—440, 441 
President—433, 438 
Reforms, political and economic—433 
Trade with U.S.—507, 508, 510, 578 


Dam Neck Personal Excellence Partnership of 
the United States Navy Fleet Training Combat 
Unit-Atlantic, Virginia Beach, VA—696 

Days of observance. See other part of subject 

Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department; Armed 

Forces, U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—550, 650 
National Security Agency/Central 
Service—535 
Refugee assistance, role—476, 511 
Secretary—402, 457, 476, 478, 553, 567, 588, 
594, 610, 650, 666, 686, 687 

Defense Base Closure and Realignment Commis- 
sion—428 

Defense and national security 
Exports, role—665 
Foreign access to U.S. ports—578 
Intelligence—535 
Military strength and deterrence—685 

Defense Transportation Day and National Trans- 
portation Week, National—616, 620 

Democracy, National Endowment for—429 


Security 
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Democracy and freedom 
International cooperation—432, 434 
Media, role—438 
President’s views—563, 675 
Department. See other part of subject 
Desert Storm Reservists Day, National—637 
Developing countries 
See also specific country 
Trade with U.S.—506, 509, 510 
Worker rights—507, 509, 510 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional, Development, Agency for International 
(AID)—511 
Disaster assistance 
Alaska flooding—697 
Arkansas flooding—697 
Bangladesh cyclone—552, 686 
California winter freeze—478 
Kansas tornadoes—526, 553 
Louisiana flooding and tornadoes—518, 593 
Maine flooding—479 
Nebraska flooding—697 
Oklahoma tornadoes—594 
Discrimination. See Civil rights 
Djibouti 
Persian Gulf conflict, role—497, 498 
President—395, 497, 498 
Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—611 
Federal role—565 
Dominican Republic, trade with U.S.—509 
Dudley Products Inc./James B. Dudley High 
School Business Partnership, Greensboro, NC— 
696 
Duke University—482 


Earth Day—481 

EC. See European Community 

Economic Advisers, Council of —528 

Economic Policy Council—537 

Economy, international 
See also specific country; Commerce, interna- 

tional 

Growth—408, 436 
U.S. foreign investment—623 

Economy, national 
See also Banking 
Growth—413, 436-438, 537, 538, 542, 656 
Inflation and interest rates—530, 538, 542 
Labor disputes, impact—435, 459 

Education 
Federal investment—465, 467, 469, 500, 644 
Math and science programs—500 
Quality—413, 460, 462-464, 468, 494, 499, 503, 

534, 597, 645, 648 

Education, Department of, Secretary—402, 415, 
462, 470, 472, 494, 499, 644 

Education First Week, National—463 

Educational Goals Panel, National—468 
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Educational Research and Improvement, Nation- 
al Advisory Council on—395 
Effective Parenting Information for Children, 
Buffalo, NY—517 
Egypt 
President—617 
U.S. Ambassador—588 
El] Salvador, worker rights—509 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—478, 
479, 518, 526, 553, 593, 594, 697 
Emergency Medical Services Week, 1991 and 
1992—615 
Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance 
Fund—393, 460 
Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
428, 518, 626 
Employment and unemployment 
Hiring quotas—658, 691 
Job creation—409, 542 
Job discrimination—657 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energy 
Alternative fuels—457, 524, 526 
Conservation—443, 455, 456 
National Energy Strategy —662 
Nuclear—440, 441, 443, 631 
Energy, Department of 
Energy Research, Office of —626 
Secretary—440, 442, 457, 458, 500 
Enterprise for the Americas Initiative—452, 454, 
523, 671, 673 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Air quality—472 
Economic growth, impact—473 
Exports of environmental technologies—475 
Hazardous wastes—623 
International cooperation—409, 436, 474, 525, 
537, 540, 544, 548, 584, 607, 623, 655 
Ozone layer depletion—607 
Pollution—473 
Proposed Department of the Environment— 
474 
Water quality—474 
Environment and _ Conservation 
Awards, President’s—638 
Environmental Protection Agency—409, 474 
Environmental Quality, President’s Commission 
on—474 
Epilepsy Foundation, National—698 
Equatorial Guinea, U.S. Ambassador—419 
Estonia 
Prime Minister—583 
Right to self-determination—576, 580, 583 
Ethiopia 
Acting President—664 
Emigration of Jews—569, 664 
Peace efforts, U.S. and international—664 
Refugees—460 
Europe 
See also specific country 


Challenge 
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Europe—Continued 
Access to U.S. ports—578 
Conventional armed forces negotiations, U.S. 
Ambassador—686 
Defense and security—421 
Economic assistance—433 
Nuclear energy safety—631 
Reforms, political and economic—420, 433, 576 
Trade with U.S.—670 
U.S. military role—434, 687 
European Community—419, 420 
Executive Exchange, President’s 
on—551 
Executive Schedule positions. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Export Council, President’s—517, 625, 666, 667 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—475, 476 
Exports, U.S. See specific commodity or subject; 
Commerce, international 


Commission 


Farm Broadcasters, National Association of—523 
Farm Safety Week, National—439 
Fast Track trade authority. See Commerce, inter- 
national, trade agreements and negotiations 
Federal. See other part of subject 
Federalism—413, 538, 560, 657 
Financial Institution Reform, Recovery, and En- 
forcement, National Commission on—594 
Finland 
Persian Gulf coflict, role—576 
President—576 
First United Methodist Church/Washington Ele- 
mentary School Partnership, Vancouver, WA— 
624 
Fishing. See Maritime affairs 
Fishing Week, National—478 
Florida, President’s visit—381 
Foreign Assets Control, Office of. See Treasury, 
Department of the 
Foster Care Month, National—629 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Iraqi refugee assistance—446 
President—400, 444, 446, 448, 449, 651 


GATT. See Commerce, international, trade agree- 
ments 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international, trade agreements 
General Services Administration—457 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
Georgia Veterans Leadership Program, Marietta, 
GA—665 
Germany 
Ambassador to U.S.—429 
Chancellor—444, 631, 632, 651 
Iraqi refugee assistance—450 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—632 
Nuclear energy safety, cooperation with U.S.— 





Global Protection Against Limited Strikes—685 
Government agencies and employees 
Budget sequestrations—511 
Education, role—471 
Energy conservation—443, 455, 456 
Executive Schedule positions—397 
Travel policies—587 
Great American Read Aloud Day—478 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


Haiti, trade with U.S.—509 

Hampton University—597 

Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the U.S. See Com- 
merce, international, Generalized System of 
Preferences 

Hawaii Youth at Risk, Honolulu, HI—624 

Head Start. See Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of 

Health, National Institutes of. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 

Health, President’s—566-569, 572, 580, 611, 613, 
659, 677, 683 

Health Care Liability Reform and Quality of 
Care Improvement Act of 1991—610 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Budget—444 
Head Start—598 
Health, National Institutes of —397 
Radiation control for health 

report—655 

Health and medical care 
Cancer—424 
Costs—610 
Emergency services—615 
Huntington’s disease—619 
Organ donations—505 
Traumatic injuries—487 

Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—625, 698 

Holy See, Papal Nuncio—396 

Homeownership and Opportunity for People Ev- 
erywhere—559, 598 

HOPE. See Homeownership and Opportunity for 
People Everywhere 

Hospice of Southwest Missouri, Inc., Springfield, 
MO—624 

Hostages—401, 450, 557, 581 

Housing 
Homeownership—559, 598 
Public housing—559 

Housing Act, National Affordable—559 

HTS. See Commerce, international 

Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 

Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 

Hungary 
Economic assistance—654 
Environmental cooperation—655 
Nuclear energy agreement with U.S.—441, 443 


and safety, 
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Hungary—Continued 
President—654 
Reforms, political and economic—654 
Trade with U.S.—578, 654 
Huntington’s Disease Awareness Month, Nation- 
al—619 


IAEA. See Atomic Energy Agency, International 
Iceland, fishing agreement with U.S—571 
Imports, U.S. See specific subject; Commerce, 
international 
India 
Ambassador to U.S.—664 
Assassination of former Prime. Minister—636, 
643, 664 
Indian Education, White House Conference on— 
395, 478 
Infant Mortality Awareness Day—592 
Inflation. See Economy, national 
Information Agency, U.S.—438, 629, 631, 655 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Interest rates. See Economy, national 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—429, 478 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretaries—381, 463 
Park Service, National—674 
Secretary—621 
International. See other part of subject 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Iowa, Governor—461 
Iran 
Access to U.S. ports—578 
Hostages—557, 581 
Iraqi refugees—450, 476 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—401 
Relations with U.S.—401, 450 
U.S. national emergency, report—692 
Iraq 
Arms shipments—492, 689 
Economic sanctions—634 
Internal situation—382-384, 389, 392, 398, 406, 
407, 433, 449, 562, 602, 621 
Persian Gulf conflict, role. See Persian Gulf 
conflict 
President—382, 383, 389, 420, 433, 444, 446- 
449, 497, 513, 524, 586, 613, 634, 643 
Refugees—383, 385, 389, 392-394, 397, 407, 
420, 421, 444, 447, 456, 476, 511, 512, 562, 
577, 582, 586, 613, 621 
Trade with U.S.—524, 578 
Israel 
See also Middle East 
Ethiopian immigrants—569, 664 
Prime Minister—512, 660, 664 
Trade with U.S.—508 
West Bank settlements—652, 653, 660 
Italy 
President—577 
Prime Minister—577 
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Jamaica 
Economic reforms—614 
Prime Minister—614, 657 
James Madison Memorial Fellowship Founda- 
tion—396 
Japan 
Cultural exchanges—392 
Defense, U.S. role—392 
Former Prime Minister—518 
Persian Gulf conflict, financial support—387, 
390, 392 
Prime Minister—387, 392, 541 
Sea turtle imports—621 
Trade with U.S.—387, 389, 391, 670 
US. military role—610 
Jewish Heritage Week—454 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
See Smithsonian Institution 
Jordan 
King—400 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—400 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—457, 588 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of—689 
Parole Commission, U.S.—553 


Kalamazoo Area Mathematics and Science 
Center, Kalamazoo, MI—477 
Kansas, tornadoes—526, 553 
Kennedy Center. See Smithsonian Institution 
Khalil Gibran Memorial Garden—662 
Korea, Democratic Republic of, access to U.S. 
ports—578 
Korea, Republic of 
Ambassador to U.S.—429 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—554 
Kuwait 
Iraqi military occupation. See Persian Gulf con- 
flict 
Trials for alleged collaborators—635 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—637 
Secretary—472 
Labor issues. See specific industry 
Latin America 
Democracy and freedom—453 
Relations with U.S.—405 
Trade with U.S.—584, 670 
Latvia 
Prime Minister—583 
Right to self-determination—576, 580, 583 
Law Day, U.S.A.—529 
Law enforcement and crime 
Capital punishment—691 
Gun control—580 
Mexico-U.S. border—541 
Police officers—608 
Proposed crime legislation—612, 690 
Victims of crime—484, 690 
Library, George Bush Presidential—552 
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Library and Information Services, Advisory Com- 
mittee of the White House Conference on— 
428 

Libya, access to U.S. ports—578 

Lithuania 
President—583 
Right to self-determination—576, 580, 583 

Louisiana, flooding and tornadoes—518, 593 

Loyalty Day—488 


Maine 
Flooding—479 
President’s visit—667, 677 
Malawi, refugees—460 
Management and Budget, Office of —510 
Marine Corps, U.S. See Navy, Department of the 
Maritime affairs 
Driftnet fishing prohibition, convention—636 
Foreign access to U.S. ports—578 
Iceland-U:S. fishery agreement—571 
Maritime Day, National—618 
Maryland, President’s visits—493, 535 
Massachusetts 
Governor—669, 670 
President’s visit—667, 669, 672 
Republican Party event—672 
Mathematics Assessment, National Summit on— 
499 
Mauritania, U.S. Ambassador—532 
Medal, President Bush—697 
Medal of Honor—501 
Mediation Board, National—459 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Memorial Day—606 
Mental Retardation, President’s Committee on— 
519, 555 
Mexico 
Environmental cooperation—409, 436, 525, 
537, 540, 544, 548, 584 
Free trade negotiations with Canada and the 
U.S.—404, 409, 436, 536, 539, 543, 546 
Law enforcement cooperation—541 
President—393, 404, 408-410, 428, 436, 525, 
536, 537, 539-541, 544, 546, 548, 549, 583 
Trade with U.S.—393, 408, 409, 523, 540, 583, 
670 
Worker rights—547 
Michigan, President’s visit—563 
Michigan, University of —563 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Arms control—684, 688 
Peace efforts, U.S. and international—400, 420, 
549, 582, 602, 617, 660 
Security Council resolutions, U.N.—617 
Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Military Academy, Board of Visitors of the U.S.— 
698 
Minnesota, President’s visit—641, 644, 645 





Missouri 
Governor—461 
President’s visit—555, 558 
Monetary Fund, International—589 
Mongolia, economic assistance—476 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Mortgage Association, Federal National—624 
Mother’s Day—496 
Mozambique, Ambassador to U.S.—429 


Namibia, U.S. export controls—492 
National. See other part of subject 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Naval Academy, Board of Visitors to the U.S.— 
626 
Navy, Department of the 
Marine Corps, U.S.—489 
Naval Academy, U.S.—493, 500 
Nebraska, flooding—697 
Nepal, trade with U.S.—509 
New American Schools Development Corpora- 
tion—466, 470 
New Jersey, President’s visit—589 
New Zealand, Ambassador to U.S.—429 
Nicaragua 
Economic assistance—452 
President—451, 458 
Reforms, political and economic—451 
Niobrara Scenic River Designation Act of 1991— 
674 
North Atlantic Salmon Conservation Organiza- 
tion—625 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—434, 634 
Northern Michigan University—534 
NOVA Project, Inc., Toledo, OH—665 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations—381, 450, 640 
Nonproliferation—440, 442, 688 
Strategic defense programs—685 
Strategic Offensive Arms, U.S. Negotiator on— 
450 


Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—554 

Oklahoma, tornadoes—594 

Older Americans Month—532 

Operation Desert Shield/Desert Storm Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1991—418 

Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—505 

Organization. See other part of subject 


Pakistan, U.S. Ambassador—516 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
453 

Panama, government assets held by U.S.—490 

Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 

Pearce, J.J., High School—503 

Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation—697 

People’s Emergency Center, Philadelphia, PA— 
517 
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Persian Gulf conflict 
See also specific country 
Cease-fire, United Nations coalition—382-384, 
398, 399, 406, 407 
Financial costs, U.S. and international—387, 
390, 392, 402, 418, 476 
Refugees—383, 385, 392-394, 397, 420, 421, 
433, 444, 447, 476, 511, 562, 577, 582, 586 
United Nations role—585 
U.S. military forces, deployment—382, 403, 
422, 431, 582 
Persian Gulf Conflict Supplemental Authorization 
and Personnel Benefits Act of 1991—402 
Personnel Management, Office of—471, 551 
Peru 
Alleged expropriation of U.S. property—509 
Ambassador to U.S.—429 
Philippines, military facilities, special negotiator 
for U.S. access to—562 
Physical Fitness and Sports Month, National— 
533, 534 
Points of Light Foundation—630 ' 
Points of Light National Celebration of Commu- 
nity Service—422, 425, 437 
Points of Light Recognition Program—394, 410, 
422, 427, 477, 493, 512, 514, 517, 553, 593, 
624, 665, 696 
Poland 
Access to U.S. ports—578 
Debt—433 
Trade fair, U.S. representative—429 
Police Week and Police Officers’ 
Day—608 
Polish Constitution, National Day To Commemo- 
rate the 200th Anniversary of the—545 
Pollution. See Environment 
Pope John Paul II Center for Health Care, Dan- 
bury, CT—427 
Portuguese Defense Corporation, Special Negoti- 
ator for U.S.- —624 
POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Prayer, National Day of—504, 518, 554 
Preservation of America’s Heritage Abroad, Com- 
mission for the—518, 554 
Presidency, constitutional role—590 
Presidential. See other part of subject 
President’s. See other part of subject 
Princeton University—589 
Prisoner of War Recognition Day, 
Former—385 
Project Read, Macon, GA—593 


Memorial 


National 


Radio Free Europe. See Broadcasting, Board for 
International 

Radio Marti. See Information Agency, U.S. 

Railroad industry, labor disputes—435, 459, 697 

Red Mountain High School’s Club RIF, Mesa, 
AZ—477 

Refugees. See specific country 

Republican Congressional Leadership Council— 
666 
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Republican Eagles—594 

Reserve System, Federal—490 

Retail Federation, National—656 

RIAS Foundation—631 

Romania, access to U.S. ports—578 

Rural America, President’s Council on—396, 517 


St. Clare’s Home for Children, Newark, NJ—696 
Saint Xavier High School’s Community Action 
Program, Cincinnati, OH—593 
Samaritans of Rhode Island, Providence, RI—696 
Satellites. See Communications 
Saturn School of Tomorrow, St. Paul, MN—641, 
644, 645 
Scholars, Commission on Presidential—395 
Schools. See specific institution; Education 
Science, President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of —555 
Science Foundation, National—453 
Science and technology, research and develop- 
ment—414, 443 
Security Agency, National. See Defense, Depart- 
ment of 
Security Council, National 
Assistant to President for National Security Af- 
fairs—400, 558, 567, 587, 639, 680 
Senior Director for Asian Affairs—386 
Special Assistant to President for National Se- 
curity Affairs and Senior Director of Soviet 
Affairs—680, 696 
Senegal, U.S. Ambassador—697 
Shipping. See Maritime affairs 
Small Business Administration—417, 575 
Small Business Person of the Year—574 
Small Business Week—573 
Smithsonian Institution 
Advisory Committee on the Arts, John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts—428, 
518, 625 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts—489 
Social Security—492 
Somalia, refugees—460 
South Africa 
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